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Changing Education Paradigms 


Sir Ken Robinson 


E very country on earth at the moment is 
reforming public education. There are 
two reasons for it. The first of them is 
economic. People are trying to work out, how do 
we educate our children to take their place in the 
economies of the 21st century. How do we do 
that? Even though we can’t anticipate what the 
economy will look like at the end of next week, 
as the recent turmoil has demonstrated. How do 
we do that? 

The second though is cultural. Every country 
on earth on earth is trying to figure out how do we 
educate our children so they have a sense of cultural 
identity, so that we can pass on the cultural genes 
of our communities while being part of the process 
globalization. How do you square that circle? 

The problem is they are trying to meet the future 
by doing what they did in the past. And on the way 
they are alienating millions of kids who don’t see 
any purpose in going to school. When we went to 
school we were kept there with the story, which is 
if you worked hard and did well and got a college 
degree, you’d have a job. Our kids don’t believe that, 
and they are right not to by the way. You are better 
having a degree than not, but it’s not a guarantee 
anymore. And particularly not if the route to it 
marginalises most of the things that you think are 
important about yourself. 

Some people say we have to raise standards 
if this is a breakthrough. You know... like 
really. Yes, we should. Why would you lower 
them? You know... I haven’t come across an 


argument that persuades me of lowering them. 
But raising them, of course we should raise 
them. The problem is that the current system 
of education was designed and conceived and 
structured for a different age. It was conceived 
in the intellectual culture of the Enlightenment, 
and in the economic circumstances of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


Before the middle of the 19th century there 
were no systems of public education. Not 
really, you’d get educated by Jesuits if you had 
the money. But public education paid for from 
taxation, compulsory to everybody and free at 
the point of delivery — that was a revolutionary 
idea. And many people objected to it. They said 
it’s not possible for many street kids, working class 
children to benefit from public education. They 
are incapable of learning to read and write and 
why are we spending time on this? 

So there was also built into the whole series 
of assumptions about social structuring capacity. 
It was driven by an economic imperative of the 
time, but running right through it was an intellectual 
model of the mind, which was essentially the 
Enlightenment view of intelligence. The real 
intelligence consisted in this capacity for certain 
type of deductive reasoning, and a knowledge of 
the Classics originally, what we’ve come to think of 
as academic ability. 

And this is deep in the gene pool of public 
education. There are really two types of people. 
Academic and non-academic. Smart people and 
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non-smart people. And the consequence of that is 
that many brilliant people think they are not, because 
they’ve been judged against this particular view of 
the mind. 

So we have twin pillars, economic and intellectual. 
And my view is that this model has caused chaos in 
many people’s lives. And it’s been great for some 
- there ’ve been people who benefited wonderfully 
from it, but most people have not. Instead they 
suffered this: this is the modern epidemic, and it’s 
as misplaced and it’s as fictitious. This is the plague 
of ADHD. Now this is a map of the instance of 
ADHD in America. Or prescriptions for ADHD. 
Don’t mistake me, I don’t mean to say there is 
no such thing as attention deficit disorder. I’m 
not qualified to say if there isn’t such a thing. I 
know that a great majority of psychologists and 
paediatricians think there’s such a thing — but it’s 
still a matter of debate. 


What I do know for a fact is it’s not an epidemic. 
These kids are being medicated as routinely as 
we had our tonsils taken out. And on the same 
whimsical basis and for the same reason: medical 
fashion. Our children are living in the most intensely 
stimulating period in the history of the earth. 

They are being besieged with information 
and parse their attention from every platform, 
computers, from iPhones, from advertising 
holdings, from hundreds of television channels. 
And we are penalizing them for getting distracted. 
From what? Boring stuff. At school, for the most 
part. It seems to me not a conscience totally that 
the instance of ADHD has risen in parallel with 
the growth of standardized testing. Now these 
kids are being given Ritalin and Adderall and 
all manner of things. Often quite dangerous 
drugs to get them focussed and calm them 
down. But according to this, attention deficit 
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Changing Education Paradigms 



disorder increases as you travel east across the 
country. People start losing interest in Oklahoma. 
They can hardly think straight in Arkansas. And 
by the time they get to Washington, they’ve 
lost it completely. 


But the model 
we have is this: I 
believe we have a 
system of education 
which is modelled 
on the interest of 
industrialism, and in 
the image of it. I’ll 
give you a couple 
examples. Schools 
are still pretty much 
organised on factory 
lines. On ringing bells, 
separate facilities, 
specialised into 

separate subjects. We 
still educate children 
by batches. You know, 
we put them through 
the system by age group. Why do we do that? You 
know, why is there this assumption that the most 
important thing kids have in common is how old 
they are. You know, it’s like the most important 
thing about them is their date of manufacture. 





And there are separate reasons for that, I 
believe. It’s a fictitious epidemic. If you think of 
it, the Arts — and I don’t say this is exclusively 
the Arts, I think it’s also true of Science and of 
Maths. I say about the Arts particularly because 
they are the victims of this mentality currently. 
Particularly. The Arts especially address the idea 
of aesthetic experience. An aesthetic experience 
is one in which your senses are operating at their 
peak. When you’re present in the current moment; 
when you are resonating with the excitement of 
this thing that you’re experiencing; when you are 
fully alive. 

And anaesthetic is when you shut your senses 
off, and deaden yourself what’s happening. And a 
lot of these drugs are that. 


Well I know kids who are much better than other 
kids at the same age in different disciplines. You 
know, or at different times of the day, or better in 
smaller groups than in large groups or sometimes 
they want to be on their own. 

If you are interested in the model of learning, 
you don’t start from this production line mentality. 
This is essentially about conformity. Increasingly it’s 
about that as you look at the growth of standardised 
testing and standardised curricula and it’s 
about standardisation. 

I believe we’ve got go in the exact opposite 
direction. That’s what I mean about changing 
the paradigm. 


We’re getting our children through education 
by anaesthetising them. And I think we should be 
doing the exact opposite. We shouldn’t be putting 
them asleep, we should be waking them up, to what 
they have inside of themselves. 


There is a great study done recently on divergent 
thinking — published a couple years ago. Divergent 
thinking isn’t the same thing as creativity. I define 
creativity as the process of having original ideas 
that have value. Divergent thinking isn’t a synonym, 
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but it’s an essential capacity for creativity. It’s the 
ability to see lots of possible answers to a question. 
Lots of possible ways of interpreting a question. 
To think, what Edward de Bono publicly called 
laterally. To think, not just in linear or convergent 
ways. To see multiple answers and not one. So I 
mean there are tests for this. 

I mean one kind of cod example would be, 
people might be asked to say: how many uses can 
you think of for a paper clip? Follows routine 
questions. Most people might come with 10 or 15. 
People who are good at this might come with 200. 
And they do that by saying. Well, could the paper 
clip be 200 foot tall and be made of foam rubber? 
You know. . .like does it have to be a paper clip as 
we know it, Jim? The test is this. They gave them 
to 1500 people in a book called ‘Breakpoint and 
Beyond’. And on the protocol of the test if you 
scored above a certain level, you’d be considered 
to be a genius of divergent thinking. Alright, so 
my question to you is: what percentage of the 
people tested of the 1500 scored genius level 
for divergent thinking? You need to know one 
more thing about them. These were kindergarten 
children. So what do you think? What percentage 
of genius level? 


80, OK? 98% Now, the thing about this. 
This was a longitudinal study. So they retested 
the same children five years later, ages of 8-10. 
What do you think? 50? They retested them again 
5 years later, ages 13-15. You can see a trend 
here coming. Now, this tells an interesting story. 
Because you could’ve imagined it going the other 
way. Could you? You start off not being very 
good but you get better as you get older. 

But this shows two things. One is, we all have 
this capacity, and two: it mostly deteriorates. Now 
a lot of things have happened to these kids as 
they’ve grown up, a lot. But one of the most 
important things happened — that I’m convinced 
is — that by now they’ve become educated. You 
know, they’ve spent 10 years in school being told 
there is one answer, it’s at the back, and don’t 
look. And don’t copy because that’s cheating. I 
mean outside school, that’s called collaboration 
but, inside schools . . . 

This isn’t because teachers wanted this way, it’s 
just because it happens that way. It’s because it’s 
in the gene pool of education. We have to think 
differently about human capacity. We have to 
get over this old conception of academic, non- 
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academic, abstract, theoretical, vocational and 
see it for what it is: a myth. 


Second, we have to recognize most great 
learning happens in groups. That collaboration 
is the stuff of growth. If we atomize people 
and separate them a judge them separately, we 
form a kind of disjunction between them and 
their natural learning environment. 

And thirdly, it’s crucially about the culture of 
our institutions. The habits of institutions and 
the habitats that they occupy. 

I Sir Ken Robinson is an author, speaker and education visionary with over three decades of experience as an educator and 
international advisor on education in the arts. He is the recipient of the prestigious Benjamin Franklin Medal and Knight 
Bachelor honour for exenrplary services to the arts. Sir Robinson is the most watched speaker on TED talks and is devoted 
to prevent educating people out of their creativity. He has made it his mission to emphasise on the need for education to foster 
diversity, curiosity and creativity through his books and lectures. For more, visit: http: / / sirkenrobinson.com 

Transcript of an animated adaptation of the TED talk by Sir Ken Robinson in which he makes a conrpelling 
case for how schools are killing creativity. The animation was created in October 2010 by RSA Animate, 
a series conceived by Royal Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce (RSA) for 
an innovative, accessible and unique way of illustrating and sharing the world-changing ideas. Its creative 
has been captured in a poster attached at the front cover, and the video may be viewed through the link: 
https: / / www. ted, com / talks / ken_robinson_changingp_education __paradigms. 
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McKinley Technology High School 
Washington, DC 



The Fishman Prize is named after Shira Fishman, a math teacher at McKinley 
Technology High School in DC Public Schools. Shira was the district’s 2011 Teacher of 
the Year, a 2011 Milken Educator Award winner, and the only teacher in the district to 
earn a perfect score in her official classroom observations under the district’s rigorous 
IMPACT evaluation system. 






A former mechanical engineer, Shira became a teacher through TNTP’s highly selective 
DC Teaching Fellows program in 2004. She taught at Hine Junior High School for 
three years before moving to McKinley in 2007, where she has become the Math 
Department Chairperson. 


We find it impossible to watch Shira teach and not be inspired. Her classroom is 
electric. Students tackle math challenges together, often stopping to assist a friend. 
When they find themselves stumped, they don’t even think about giving up. That’s 
just not how it works when Shira is your teacher. Her belief in her students and in the 
value of math creates an environment where the usual laws of being a teenager 
cease to apply. 

In her essay, “The First Five,” Shira describes how she sets the culture in her classroom 
during the first five minutes of each period. She meticulously orchestrates a type of 
organized chaos that sets an ambitious tone and allows her to have individualized 
interactions with every student. For her, those five minutes build a sense of urgency 
and community that are the foundation of her whole teaching strategy. 




THE FIRST FIVE: 



For me, the first five minutes aren’t a throw 
away - they are the main event. 

The beginning of a class is almost always the same. Almost 
every teacher, from a 20-year veteran down to a student- 
teacher finishing their first week, starts with a ‘Do-Now’. The 
purpose of this opening activity is to get the students setded 
and working. As long as the class is busy, the thinking goes, 
it is a success. 

In my classroom, I don’t think of it that way. Those first five 
minutes are the most crucial stretch of the entire lesson. 
Making the most of them is the key to my strategy as a teacher. 

The first five minutes set the tone for the class period. If you 
give teenagers an opportunity to slouch in their seats, take their 
time getting settled and be idle for any amount of time, they 
will often take you up on it — and you’ve set yourself up for a 
lethargic lesson together. 

But if you can create an urgent classroom culture, where each 
student is busy from the moment they enter, that energy will be 
infectious and tends to remain high throughout the lesson. 

I want every student in my class to feel that urgency and I try 
to instill in them the belief that every minute in this classroom 
is precious. 

These first five minutes are a chance to reinforce what it means 
to be in my class. I am not striving for order or busy-ness. 1 
create organized chaos with several things happening at once, 
all built around a strong sense of urgency. 

Things are getting done. By the time the warm-up is complete, 
my students have gathered their supplies, revisited key content 
from previous lessons and connected prior knowledge to 
the upcoming lesson, all while tackling a challenge problem 
in mixed-level learning groups. At the same time, I have 
evaluated how much knowledge my students have retained 
from previous lessons, taken attendance, checked homework, 
logged missing assignments and had a brief conversation with 
nearly every student. 

For me, the first five minutes aren’t a throw away — they are the 
main event. 


n 


OPENING MINUTES OF GLASS 


Settling in Together 

When students walk into my classroom, their first stop is 
the ‘calculator rack’ (really a shoe rack made to hang on a 
door, but graphing calculators fit perfectly!) to grab their TI- 
84s. Each one is numbered, with signs fisting the calculator 
assigned to each student in every class. This gives them a sense 
of ownership over that particular tool and there is no wasted 
time distributing calculators or debating who is going to use 
which one. 

Calculators in hand, the students take their assigned seats with 
a table of four ‘teammates’ whom I assign together based on 
data from pre-assessments and the previous year’s standardized 
tests. Every team occupies a range of ability levels, with at least 
one advanced learner in each group that has a student who 
struggles. I encourage teamwork from the very first day when 
they introduce themselves. These ‘teammates’ are their support 
system and they will lean on each other throughout the year. 

Teammates have special freedoms. They may ask questions, 
work through problems and collaborate with each other at 
many times during the period, and especially during the warm- 
up, when they must ask at least one teammate for assistance 
before they can ask me. While they are discussing the math, 
asking each other questions, and problem-solving together, 
they are ‘team-building’ without even realizing it. 

I re-group the students every two months so they can work 
closely with a variety of classmates. Sure, I get the occasional 
teenage complaints like, “Kenny is getting on my nerves, I 
can’t work with him,” but my response is usually, “you’re 
probably getting on Kenny’s nerves, too” (unless of course 
Kenny is truly behaving problematically). I try to downplay 
their conflicts and keep things informal — if I can make a joke 
with them or give a flippant response, they know I’m listening 
but that the problem is theirs to solve. I remind them that they 
won’t choose their co-workers when they get jobs, so they have 
to learn to work together. 
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Teenagers love to prove adults wrong. 

It becomes the class against me. 

And they do work together: kids perch on the side of the 
table, or manage to share one of those litde seats, so that they 
can lean over their classmate, talking through problems step 
by step. I see the comfort level among my students expand 
exponentially when they use their classmates as resources every 
single day. 

A Three-Dimensional Warm-Up 

As the students grab calculators and join their teammates, the 
organized chaos begins. Every day, including the first and last 
days of school, the warm-up is waiting for them on the board. 
The first two problems typically cover material from previous 
lessons, and I consider them my ‘entrance tickets.’ 

Many teachers rely on ‘exit tickets’, but I find that those first 
two warm-up problems the next class period tell me even more 
about what my students mastered. It isn’t good enough for 
them to demonstrate their learning of a mathematical concept 
30 minutes after I’ve taught it to them. If the understanding is 
not retained to the next class period, it might as well never have 
existed at all. 

While the students are working, my job is to watch. I can 
usually measure the pulse of the class during the first two 
problems by listening to their conversations and looking at their 
posture. If anyone is off task, I certainly redirect them, but that 



is not really what I am looking for. I’m watching a student dash 
from her table to help another group begin a problem, and 
listening to the questions a shy student asks of his teammate. 
And when I see Chante half-sitting, half-standing with her 
braids bouncing as she scribbles the solution to a Pythagorean 
Theorem problem, then I know we’re off to a good start! 

The third problem on the warm-up is part of my ‘hook’ for the 
upcoming lesson. Often it incorporates some prior knowledge 
but requires students to take the solution a step further, perhaps 
even beyond what I have already taught them (see sidebar). 

There are even times when the third problem is one that I 
don’t think they will be able to solve. When I challenge them by 
saying, “I don’t know that you are going to get through today’s 
#3. It may be too tough,” they work twice as hard to get it. I’m 
not offering candy or money, but rather pushing their buttons, 
and introducing some subtle competition. 

Teenagers love to prove adults wrong. It becomes the class 
against me. I have laid down the gaundet, told them they can’t 
solve it, and they have 24 classmates who are in the boat with 
them, with the ultimate goal of beating me. I hear things like 
“Oh we got this, c’mon guys, let’s show Ms. Fishman what’s 
up,” and see students leaning out of their seats, peering over 
each other’s work and shouting advice to another team across 
the room. More often than not, it is on the third problem of 
the warm-up where the students really appreciate the value 
of their ‘teammates.’ 

Checking Homework 

I am in motion from the moment the students begin the warm- 
up. If you ask one of my students, Zakia, she would say I am 
“being pressed, stamping homework and making the ones 
without homework feel guilty.” 

I can’t say she is lying. I put a huge emphasis on homework 
because it is vital to mastering the content. Some teachers 
underplay homework because they think kids aren’t going to do 
it anyway. I disagree. I do not think it is possible to master high 
school math without a lot of practice. And there simply isn’t 
enough time to get all the practice in class. 

Some teachers underplay homework 
because they think kids aren’t going to 
do it anyway. I disagree. I do not think it 
is possible to master high school math 
without a lot of practice. 
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I stress this from the start of the school year, showing my 
students a graph of the data from the previous year’s classes 
illustrating the direct correlation between homework grades and 
test grades. I go back to this data throughout the year, focusing 
on the relationship between their homework and their level 
of understanding of the content. I am constantly reminding 
them that they can succeed in this class, and completing their 
homework every day is a huge step towards that success. 

Now I’m coming to every student’s seat to stamp their 
homework, which they then file in a personal homework folder 
that I collect every two weeks. Every missing assignment means 
a student has to look me in the eye and admit to arriving 
empty-handed. The completion rate skyrockets. Many teachers 
use homework bins for students to drop their assignments on 
the way in the door, but it’s a lot easier to slip past the bin 
empty-handed than to face the teacher. 

When I do get to a student without homework, my 
disappointed look speaks volumes, but I also reemphasize the 
impact of that missing assignment and remind them that they 
now have a ‘dot’ on the attendance sheet for arriving without 
homework. If they ever get a second ‘dot’, they will have to call 
home and explain themselves. 

I am not the one doing the calling. After all, as I point out to the 
students frequently, I am not the one who loses out by not doing 
the homework. When a student trudges to the doorway, phone 
in hand, to call their parents telling them they have missed two 
homework assignments, it resonates loud and clear to their 
classmates: missing homework will not be tolerated. Nobody 
wants to make that call, and very few students have ever made 
it more than once. 

Connecting with the Kids 

While I’m moving through the room, stamp in hand, I’m also 
able to take attendance, let Jason know that I better not hear 
him gossiping when he’s got a warm-up to complete, and 
remind Sujen to sign the tardy log as she tries to slip in the door 
three minutes late. I am establishing my total awareness over 
the classroom. 

While Zakia is right that I am serious about homework, I also 
use this time to assess how the students are faring on the warm- 
up and to have a quick moment with each of them. You’d be 
amazed at how much you can build rapport and get to know 
your kids with these brief conversations. 

I talk trash about the Redskins to the Cowboys fans on a 
Monday after we beat them, compliment the fashion-conscious 
student on her new shoes, ask the athlete about her softball 


Every missing assignment means a 
student has to look me in the eye and 
admit to arriving empty-handed. 

A SAMPLE #3 
WARM-UP PROBLEM 

“If the perimeter of a right triangle is 60 
inches and the sides are of lengths x, 2x + 4, 
and 3x - 4, what is the area of the triangle?" 

I gave this problem during a unit on properties 
of triangles. At this point in the year, the students 
were already very familiar with perimeter and area 
of two-dimensional shapes, so at first glance, they 
were confident jumping right in. They were able to 
translate the problem into an equation where they 
added the side lengths and set that expression equal 
to the perimeter (60 inches). They had little difficulty 
solving for x, and then used the value for x to find 
the length of each side. 

Then the conversations got interesting! They knew 
the equation for the area of the triangle is A = V 2 bh, 
so they were trying to decide which sides to use as 
the base and the height. The question I kept getting 
was, “Ms. Fishman, does it matter which ones we 
use?” My response was, “You tell me, does it matter?” 
This was an easy lead-in to the lesson for that 
class period, on the relationship between the angle 
measures and the side lengths in a triangle. 
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game, or the poet about the weekend poetry slam. This is the 
time to see if one student is having a particularly bad day, or 
another is getting frustrated with a certain warm-up problem. 

These conversations can last 10—30 seconds, and they don’t 
take anything away from the learning taking place, but their 
effect can influence the rest of the school year. The students 
will become more invested in the content and more focused on 
the learning when they are comfortable in the classroom. 

A huge part of that comfort comes from the students trusting 
me, as both a teacher and a person. They know I will push 
them academically but that I will also be there for them. 

Yes, I will talk trash about my basketball skills and give them 
challenge problems that frustrate them, but I will also get to 
know them, reassure them that it is okay to get a wrong answer, 
and work with them until they truly understand. 

Ready to Begin 

I’ve finished stamping the homework and there is a buzz in the 
room. Two of my stronger students are arguing about which 
one is closer to solving #3. Three others are waving their arms 
in the air, hoping I’m ready to take volunteers to present the 
warm-ups on the dry-erase boards. Malik is scampering to the 
bin on my desk to change out his calculator’s batteries. Sujen 
is begging me to stamp her homework, pleading that she was 
“only late because the train was sooooo slow today.” Another 
class period has begun. We’re only five minutes in, but the stage 
has been set, urgency is in the air, and the students are ready to 
master some math. 



Students are more invested in the content when they feel 
comfortable in the classroom. 


Shira Fishman is among the cohort of Fisher Prige winners from 201 2. The compendium of winning essays from 
201 2 titled 'Unlocking Student Effort’ may be read from, http:/ / tntp. org/ publications/ view/ unlocking-student-effort- 

hou’-five-irreplaceable-teachers-engage-students 
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Roman Krznaric 


Six Life Lessons from Leo Tolstoy 


I t's 150 years since Leo Tolstoy put pen to paper 
and began writing his epic War and Peace. While 
most people think of him as one of the 19th 
century's greatest novelists, few are aware that he 
was also one of its most radical social and political 
thinkers. During a long life from 1828 to 1910, 
Tolstoy gradually rejected the received beliefs of his 
aristocratic background and embraced a startlingly 
unconventional worldview that shocked his peers. 
Tracing his personal transformation offers some 
wise — and surprising — lessons for how we should 
approach the art of living today. 


Tolstoy was born into the Russian nobility. 
His family had an estate and owned hundreds 
of serfs. The early life of the young count was 
raucous and debauched, and he gambled away a 
fortune through a reckless addiction to cards. As he 
acknowledged in A Confession: “I killed men in war 
and challenged men to duels in order to kill them. I 
lost at cards, consumed the labour of the peasants, 
sentenced them to punishments, lived loosely, and 
deceived people. Lying, robbery, adultery of all 
kinds, drunkenness, violence, murder — there was 
no crime I did not commit, and in spite of that 



Inspired bj War and Peace': Red Square in Moscow (1801) bj Fedor Yakovlevich Alekseev 
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Six Life Lessons from Leo Tolstoy 



Tolstoy Ploughing (1889) by Ilya Repin 


people praised my conduct and my contemporaries 
considered and consider me to be a comparatively 
moral man. So I lived for ten years.” 

So how did Tolstoy manage to wean himself off 
this rather racy, decadent lifestyle? And how might 
his journey help us rethink our own philosophies 
of life? 



Lesson 1: Keep an Open Mind 

One area in which Tolstoy excelled was the ability 
and willingness to change his mind based on new 
experiences. It was a skill he began nurturing in 
the 1850s when he was an army officer. Tolstoy 
fought in the bloody siege of Sebastopol during 
the Crimean War, a horrific experience that turned 
him from a regular soldier into a pacifist. A decisive 
event took place in 1857, when he witnessed a 
public execution by guillotine in Paris. He never 
forgot the severed head thumping into the box 
below. It convinced him of the belief that the 
state and its laws were not only brutal, but served 
to protect the interests of the rich and powerful. 
He wrote to a friend, “The truth is that the State 


is a conspiracy designed not only to exploit, but 
above all to corrupt its citizens.. .Henceforth, I shall 
never serve any government anywhere.” Tolstoy 
was on his way to becoming an anarchist. His 
criticisms of the tsarist regime in Russia became 
so vociferous that only his literary fame saved him 
from imprisonment. Tolstoy would be the first to 
encourage us to question the fundamental beliefs 
and dogmas we have been brought up with. 

Lesson 2: Practice Empathy 

Tolstoy was one of the great empathic adventurers 
of the 19th century, displaying an unusual desire 
to step into the shoes of people whose lives 
were vastly different from his own. Following the 
Emancipation of the Serfs in 1861, and influenced 
by a growing movement across Russia which 
extolled the virtues of the peasantry, Tolstoy not 
only adopted traditional peasant dress, but worked 
alongside the labourers on his estate, ploughing 
the fields and repairing their homes with his own 
hands. For a blue-blooded Count, such actions 
were nothing short of remarkable. Although no 
doubt tinged with paternalism, Tolstoy enjoyed the 
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company of peasants and consciously began to 
shun the literary and aristocratic elite in the cities. 
He also founded an experimental school for peasant 
children based on the libertarian and egalitarian 
ideas of Rousseau and Proudhon, and even taught 
there himself. Unlike many of his fellow aristocrats 
who claimed solidarity with rural labourers, Tolstoy 
believed you could never understand the reality of 
their lives unless you had a taste of it yourself. 
Tolstoy regularly put down his pen to work in 
the fields. He kept a scythe and saw leaning up 
against the wall next to his writing desk. A basket 
of cobbler's tools lay on the floor. 

Lesson 3: Make a Difference 

For an upper-class literary gentleman, Tolstoy made 
a notable effort to take practical action to alleviate 
other people's suffering. His dedication to the 
peasantry was nowhere more evident than in his 
famine relief work. After the crop failure of 1873, 
Tolstoy decided to stop writing Anna Karenina for 
a year to organize aid for the starving, remarking to 
a relative, “I cannot tear myself away from living 


Tolstoy at his craft 



creatures to bother about imaginary ones.” His 
friends and family thought it crazy that one of the 
finest novelists in the world would put one of his 
works of genius on the backburner. But Tolstoy 
was adamant. He did it again after the famine in 
1891, and with other members of his family spent 
the next two years raising money from around 
the world and working in soup kitchens. Can you 
imagine a bestselling author today setting aside 
their latest book to do humanitarian relief work for 
two years? 

Lesson 4: Master the Art of 
Simple Living 

One of Tolstoy's greatest gifts — and also a source 
of torment — was his addiction to the question 
of the meaning of life. He never ceased asking 
himself why and how he should live, and what was 
the point of all his money and fame. In the late 
1870s, unable to find any answers, he had a mental 
breakdown and was on the verge of suicide. But 
after immersing himself in the German philosopher 
Schopenhauer, Buddhist texts, and the Bible, he 
adopted a revolutionary brand of Christianity 
which rejected all organized religion, including the 
Orthodox Church he had grown up in, and turned 
toward a life of spiritual and material austerity. 
He gave up drinking and smoking, and became a 
vegetarian. He also inspired the creation of utopian 
communities for simple, self-sufficient living, where 
property was held in common. These ‘Tolstoyan’ 
communities spread around the world and lead 
Gandhi to found an ashram in 1910 named the 
Tolstoy Farm. 

Lesson 5: Beware 
Your Contradictions 

Tolstoy's new, simpler life was not, however, without 
its struggles and contradictions. Apart from the fact 
that he preached universal love yet was constantly 
fighting with his wife, the apostle of equality was 
never able to fully abandon his wealth and privileged 
lifestyle, and lived till old age in a grand house with 
servants. When he mooted the idea of giving away 
his estate to the peasants, his wife and children 
were furious, and he eventually backed down. But 
in the early 1890s he managed, against their wishes, 
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Leo Tolstoy on the Horizontal Bar (c. 2006) 
by V\ / Shulzhenho 


to relinquish copyright to a huge portion of his 
literary works, in effect sacrificing a fortune. In 
his last years, when writers and journalists came to 
pay homage to the bearded sage, they were always 
surprised to find the world's most famous author 
chopping wood with some workers or making his 
own boots. Given the privileged position in which 
Tolstoy started life, his personal transformation, if 
not complete, still deserves our admiration. 

Lesson 6: Expand Your 
Social Circle 

The most essential lesson to take from Tolstoy 
is to follow his lead and recognize that the best 
way to challenge our assumptions and prejudices, 
and develop new ways of looking at the world, is 
to surround ourselves with people whose views 
and lifestyles differ from our own. That's why he 
ceased socializing in Moscow and spent so much 
time with labourers on the land. In Resurrection, 
Tolstoy pointed out that most people, whether they 
are wealthy businessmen, powerful politicians, or 
common thieves, consider their beliefs and way of 
life to be both admirable and ethical. “In order to 
keep up their view of life,” he wrote, “these people 
instinctively keep to the circle of those people who 
share their views of life and their own place in it.” If 
we want to question our beliefs and ideals, we need 
to follow the example of Tolstoy, spending time 
with people whose values and everyday experiences 
contrast with our own. Our task must be to journey 
beyond the perimeters of the circle. 
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mRcIk! ft 00ft 0W0 0ft 000000ft 00jeT ft Plftlel 

0 R ?00 000 ef ft 00 R fftrr 1 00500 ft ft 0 fteff 
0)0 ef0T fft 000 ft 0T0 ft 000 ft 000 #50 0ft 
e00R #5 0ft 00ft 00f%0 I ef50 u l RHft # 000 
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00 PlHftui #00 I 00?0 ft ft! 300# ft 0# f. 


30000 ft 000e0 t I 0ft sftft ft# 35--0KT # # 
3-00 ft 0ft 005 0R feT00 1 1 

ftft-ftft 0ft # 0000 00000 ?00 ft! 3fTft eft | 
ft 0ft # 0500 ft 3j0T0T 00ft #0 | 00) 000 30R 

ft 000?000ft 00 30 | 000 0ft Rl el dg el 0ft 30 | 
0000 80, 0000T 0ft 30 | 000 ft 0T0lft |0 #0 
0# 3000R ft ffteft 0T0lft ft 0T0ft t ?0000 
#00 000ft el J ll 30 | 

000 ft fttft-fftft 0ft 0#0R 30000000 # #00, 
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0eft sft, ? 0#10 #5#f ft0 0R500 ftl 0# I 00 
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0lft0 1Cl4 0#T Ift el 0R 050ft | 0 # 0550 ft 0 # 
#Tft0 0550 050 00lft | 

0# 010 1985 ft 010 ?0 01 el 3licftl 0 ft 355 
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#T«n : foci'll FT5fa\ foci'll RiH'jf'1 


f FFT? ER Ft ^ FTTFT if TTfcTT — PtFT FF FTST 
F FTFT Tfr cfr FFT %SFF ^t 1 1 RfT FF Ft, W 
^RTT FF Ft FFTeff F FFRT FTefT f€T F# F^f 

FFFfr sfr, ?ftft feTF FFFRtt #r f sf! ^FrfeTF 

f^F FF W ReFT— FTeTF ftFFf Ft FFt 3 FTFT 
F^t RTcTT STT I 

3TTR FTFT FFT F% "§ Ft Ft— FK R-1 FTFT, 
TFTFRR, RERTFR, RFfrlTFT - FTF FF? 3TRMt 
FR FTF5T eft I fitR FTtt Ff^TcT F?T 3TT F"f eft 
Ft— FK Rf j J ) u II— FFT FF Fvr|| eft I F^ft— F^ft 
eft FFT ift f?TFF ^ FFcT FeT RTcTT I FFTF f^TFcT 
F^t FeTFR fc|j# Ft ftR FF F# eIRFTcft aft I F 
ftTSTFT FF F TO FF I fitR FFTeT F RhFil FF ^ 
FFT 3FFFTF ^ 3TRt eTFT I ftR FTFt % 3FFFR 
F^t RERt FF Rft4T ^ RfT, FTF^ FFTF, FTFFTF 
•jfr FFTFT FJF) fell I 

ftR t sftFT 3TRt F^ I EgF RTF FF feRFT 
Ft-FR F^t FF FFT 3FFFR ^ RfFTTeFf eFt | 
FFTeT FF FTF Fgl SfT, 3TFTFR ' 5 ft Rdl FTF FF I 


fFTct ^ FF? FR I ^Tar FT FTF F?T, FFjeT F?T, 
^dt-FT^t F>t, 3TRTFRT F^t FTF'f, RfR|FI feR#T 
FTTcff I FTF ^ 20 RkMfF ^F FTF'JF— STFT^R 
FFFT FF ^ FfR 3 FftFTFfFtt F?ftF sfT I WF 
FTT^-RTit t^tt FT FTF Ft FFF-fcHRsId FTTFFft 
•ifFT RT FTTett I FTTf FTT FfcRTT FTFFT 3TT FTTett I 
s^Tt si'ocfl c^ FTeTTFT FTF ^ F^T eftF ' 5 tt FjfftFcT 
sffF FTF FFT F>t JF>m 1 FF sfTt FFT RRT elFT 
STT I RTF FTTFT FTF ’tt FFFT FFT FTf% qft el FF 41 
FF Tgxf f^FTR RTF I F^IRrI F?T FTTctt fo StRTFT 
FT 3TRft F^T ^FRf STF^tt FTF FFT, FF5 F F^W 
FTF feRsf I 

^FTT FFTeT FRT FTFF^ FTeft Fteft, FFTFF FTF 
3TJft FFT ^F RRfF FFtF FFFt FF FFT SF | FTF 
tt %FFF FF FR f^FT SF I F^T TIlRlFt FF FTFSRT 
FTF FR FFT SF | FTF cftFt FTeTTF cj 10 
#fR FTF eTFTeTF FF^ eRT st | tt^ FTeTTF FF 
^FT •jfT FFFT RFt eTFT SF | FF FF 3TF^t FRTeT 
FT <gw 3TFTFT PlFlel FR ^FT ^ JJ II— ' FF ^T F^tt FFT 
FTt^t Tf RFT FTF^t eTFT SF | FFT FT ?FTFF FFT 
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ItTOT : loci'll ^nsfd, RbcHI R,H«fd 


RdT dRd PlRIel Rd TTcfj ffRd dR Rpff dd dTR 

R>4i vriiai sir i ipt d<|cil dd ff eeil— <tRl $mc 
d# dfdR R| SIKHMKH c^t cfjf ddd c^t Rife ill 
if ddT 4ff>R 3TTcf Rtd RdT dJdR R | djdd 
R dTTd cT^ d6d6l6£ dRT ddft sft | 

^ ddR dft ft? Rrtrti R dR R ddfr d 

06l eft 3TdTdf iff ell Rill dfft Rf I dR fed efSd 0 
iRigRl iff efdT Rf dd did dR R ^gl iff dRdR 
if feR fRdR dTdR 1 1 Rfd RWf iff fRdfdT dRdT 
ifR 06cl ft, dtdd wfe ifR 3fT3ff dT dTd Rf I Rd 
ddT df it , iRT ddR ddT df ft, elRbd dd if 
dFft iff W df ft 1 

dldRld deft f% R W f^RTT RT RiRcfT 

1 1 dfdR dTdT fR STdTR Rf dR Rtd ipT ft I 
ddfd if dtd R RTif iff STTdTRf R Rf-dfd RRT 
iff ^R R dR ^f dd RTRf RT fRRd f 3TT I 
d Rfd ddT RT RRT, if SffRdTT iff ddddR ddlR 
R 0 I 4 RR I $fel I RT fTffcf iff RRfR 3TRTT 
RcfR fedR iff dR 0lRRI R RdR df dTd sft | 

dfdRt ddl Rdl ddT fR dR ft ffjft iff dRft 
dt dlft dg), ipT ^t?T dd ft ctf R? dftt Rid? 

ft I dd Rf dfdt ft d,dif ^it Rif d6l RT 41 dl 

ft dpft efft dl dftt iftdTT RT ft eft ftf.ftf. diet 
ddR Rftt ft efft I R Rf ifR 3TR dRfft 
3Tdft WR Ref ddTft dJdT dTd fed I ftp? ^t 
dtdd ft dpT dd SINK Rf J l ill, ddftt RT iff I 
Rif ft ftlel, deef, ft ft, dm ft, feeef ft ft, ^lt 
ft I tffRf ft Rif ^ dfdif tf?f fftR— vjJeTRd 
defdT tlipTdddft^Rddft^ftfdftftl 

R dtd ff ^t iff 5lHl41 iff! iRf % I JT^ffr 

tHd,eH ^ RRff 1 1 

eimlfeifl f RfTef Rf RifRftff ifRTT I ffR 
f^T fR RR Rf 'RRtff i<l^el ft srtsf— aftR 
dell ■§ I Rtgifift iff RT Reft f Rr RT 

2006 f efif RRTT fR Rf R> if iff Rr f dt 

RfTef delNI -161 STT | dt Rtf d Rt 3R iR R? 
f I i^Rd RdfT stt RR dRTTd, dRt cRd dR 
Rd RT RfTef RT RdfRd RT RdT I 

d dTd STT, d dRT, d ^R f rR TRdT STT, d 
RR RdTefR ddef, d Rf RfSTR sf fRR RfTcT 
dd Rdf R dR Rdf dd? df fRdfdRf dd 
dTTddf dRdf RSdf | df fR f Rdf Rf dddRf 


dd I dfiff feel dR dfR RdTT STT I dfdf feel dR 
dR RfdT RdT I 

RdTfRd RdR dd ffdR ^ dTd f Ref ddT 
^ I 3df R Rd dddTTd RrR ft, dd RR f dR 
^d dfft iff Rft dR sft 1 RR R RtR aiein 
Rdd R dJTd dd R dd ^d R RR R ijdfef df 
?ddT dfd^d ddT RdT STT fR ifR Rt ^Rf R 
R dR ft R-dT dJTdT dR STT, Rf dTTef d> 3TRTef 
R I Rfd d RfR-RfR ddTef RfRf dtf ?d Rd 
f I RR R didf df ^d dR RfefdT ddT, ddt R 
Rtdd R dddd I 

dfd^d iff dfddf RdR df ft ^df 3Tddefddd 
dR R dTdR dtfeR ^d RefT I dfdddd R ddfdd 
ddFTdd ft RdT STT dd I fRd dff dR dTTef ddef 

?df ?efTif d ?ddT 3TffR dfft fRd fR dfddd 

dTdd f ft dTd 3TT df I STTdfdTdf R dR RR 
df sf dd | dd eimlfeifl dTd f ddT dR I ddfR 
cl I el I R f fRd dtfdT SffRRR dfft 3Ttf <llel ffd 
R feR dTfd fefdT STT I 

eimlfeill RR f d df dfdRTR ddTef df ffdf 
df, d dff Riff dT^fd ddpT ddfiff dddR dd 

dReTT, d RrR ddddRd Rf ddfiff dTTdTRfR 

RdRdTR RdT Rd RfSTT f ^dR Rt RtddT ddR I 
ddtf ddfd, dd df fdT t, dTd dR dR dfddTd 
ddTef RRfT, RfSFf df R5TT iff fRlR R ddT 
dR ^ RR f Rcdf dd Rdd ddTdT RdTT, Rfd 
fRd dR dddTd drfd ft fefdT I dR ft dffdRT 
dT dff Rdd ^dT ddfd df 3Tdd ddtf 0 fefd 
ddtf «I4I dff I 

dpd R Fdf df ddTef df ddf Rdf df did 

ddff sft I ^dfdT ddTef eflRtfedT RR R STtST 3Tefd 
dddTd dd tl dd RdTd R ^ddTdfgd RfeT R 
^defdTeTT dR f def ddT 1 1 RfSTT R Rdf RR f 
ddf RR difp dd dTd t - RR 3TTdTfRd Rdtdiff 
ddTefl dtd 1925 f ddT R dR ddtdddR RR 
3TTdffRd f d^fRt dSTTRTT "jR dTddTTefT' R dTd 
R iff sft I RpgR dRdddd ddTdT' ddRT dtd 
dTdd STT - dTRT Rf df^TT RdR dRdddd ft 
d"gcf dTd R, 3TTdd R Rf I 

dd RdfTefd dt df# 15 dRR R Red f3TT 
t I ddT dTSTfRR RTeTT dtR ddeff RSTT R 
ddR. dR Rf RfSTT Rf RTcf t I TddfRf Rf RTdTT 
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#T«n : foci'll 10^0, foci'll RiH'jf'1 


t dd00 3000 I FUt t <Pl6 1000 6> I d I k| 3f3ft 
TRT W 0lt t 3fftt t | ^1 cf> Tfjcfr ^ 05tt 
2000 00100 0F1 UldMKH t IFtt t I 031 

10t 0tlt W ftm0 t 0#, 0t W ftm0 t t 1 

t d 3flt— dP dldl 0t Mil'll d J I^PT 003 6dK 
W? 'HTeTHT t 1 vjft 0tf IFtt t 30tf 000^ 
300111 3fll tt300 03f <0000 6600 0001 

t0f Flcff 1 1 ^ Ulcl 03f I ftf0 M Relit 0t 0F 

0 i 0 efr-ifr 3 fttn tt 330101 <it 33011 003 wtt 

0 ft *ltl feT01 vr| 1 cl I I 

^Kd! Fit 0> fel0 31ft <11 ell Rh'iil iff widl 0t 
0F1 00111 0tt ft301 30101 I 30000, PuIHP 3 W 
<F'< C I I erl 6^0 c£ fel0 <^cl t | 3000 W|oH3ft Cjlel 

Fif f^rarcr itieiR 0 0110 ft 0 tt 0 t eft w 

00-T00 tlfS103 ftel 301301 I 0T, 315ft 03f 
Hflf W 01010 tl 03ltt tl 0tt 03503ft 0t 

01010 3ff 1 it ittt 03503 ft 0 t ^ ^ttf t 
TTSTcfr 1 1 '^Te0 ttRf0 t' F0lt 1035ft t tt<0 t 
0? 0F1 eft 'tR03 ttftl Wll' t TJ?T I 


Rlt Mil'll tl *161, 6d*i 0 t f^TSFT itieiR 031 

3Jlf M0 010!3ff 0t F10 t tl 1 1 0F 0310 dlllP 
0? tit 0!efl Rl0lai^l t el031 0010 3TK0T0 
0f 030t 003 30101 t 1 »-0pR, RlvrlcTl— TTT^fr, 
F0tt 0tt WfT t 01013ff 0T 01001, tf 3000 00 
0000, tl0-0!l tftlel 0t ^HKcil 0t 55-3135, 
001 PmH IfR 010 W0T3Tf ^ rilRlill RreT-00 
0? 0^cfl 1 1 


-d. 

OJ 

*>| 


WfT0 ^ TTFFRt ^ 010 Pmei^l ^ 

00 F^t W 0 TT 3 Tf ^1 RtfRpff 0001 0 fR ^ 
311000 0T0f 0 0IHlRl0 f^00t 00, ^f^fcRlf 
00 00-01000 ^ fel0 00 01013T1 00 ifl Rl0el 
00cfl 1 1 1001 F00, 0010R1 #R f^00f 00 I 
0F 00 R 00 010800 0101 0RT1 ■§■ er|6l Mvr||<s( 

010: 0lfl ^010^1, 000010 0R R 0000 0R 0101 

^00 30 "fl cr| | el ■§ | 00 F01 0T081T0 R 3001 00 

0000 0100R 3^ 00001 0^[ 00ft t I 010000 R 

00001 00 00010 300fl 000 0i 0^01 01 iff 

00101 R RlH0dl 001 f%01 1 1 



F00R 0001010 sfl 010010 0000 RiF fc0R 
00 06*11 f" 1% 000f 0?1 0 I 0 01, *i^ cTl — 6)1 <sl, 
03cl— 0f®jfr # 0ifl0t 3 R F3101 ^ fRel 01101 t 
f% Rl0lle]0 0^1 010000 ^1 000 0?t 010300 

0^T 00cfl | fRl0 011010 0^t 0RT01 00 00010 t 


01010 00F-00F ^ Rl00f 00 01010 | 0010100 

Rl 00 ci|c|£K R 001001 0lfe0 Ft01 t 0t cft0 
0^# 0;0010 0W ^ f | ftl0 F|0 0t001 03g01 
% I 01, 0F 010 061 61 d I *16l I F^ff 00301 0>1 F^ff 

Feii^ ^ '010 0 ?r 0100100 ' 01 010 ^ ifr 0001 

0H01 tl 0FT 30010 0lt 3fl0 ft00ft011el0 0t 
0fraii0 "ai^' W0t 0 ^ 00F ttr 1 1 

061 fluff 0 ! 00 000 dl*1 0R°fl t 6ldl t I 

0F^ t 003 fMt00 00101 30013ft 03t 00ltt 1 1 

ft30 001-001 ^ 01^ ^ 0^0 0H01 tl F0 

01^ t 03lt 3001 ftutt 000°1 01 ^ 0010f|0 
ftls! 0t 3PJ°t, IJlt *16l 01*11 0001 | 00 
003 3feFl tllfe031 0100 ttt t 3fR 30t c[5W 

tl fttf t 0 i 0 <t 000 Rim R 01 0001 1 1 Hia 0 
^ 00 i 0 ei 00 0 t Rkhm 030 tr 0 i 0 F tnfr 

— <00d 010 tl t0! 0tf Fl01 1 6ddl 0tt 

00 M 0000 00 3J01 3001 0tf ft0101 t, 300 0t 
ijlfr 0tt Pi 00 ell Hflltl 1 1 0*01 t01 Fl01 t 0t 
'Rl 0^1 00301 t I 0ft0 3>er|f t, 0^00 til 
6 I 0310 t 00t Uilc?|— 0f— wlcfl 0|vr| tt 00p t 
*16l L it<0l 00tt | 00 05W 003 \j1 j I 6 §0gl 01*1 
01ett Pell t I Rt>1 F0 03010 W 001—001 1J01F 
00 00301 t FW tl till 0001 t I 0tt PtW 
01031001 030ftt 031 iltt <jfltt t 3fl0 000t tt 
Wt 3000tt 00 t%010 1101 0H01 t I 0R01 0t 
0031^ 1F0 0tl Fttt | 0W t 003 011 | 00fft3 
3000 0t 300 0001 Fit 01 tl 0tt 03tl 0300 
0tl 010301 | 100501 3ftt0R 0F1 fWff ft3lt 0lt 
W 010t W 00 1F1 t I 

300 0tl ttiail W 00R t 010t 00R 5tl 01F 
30 itf ftll05 0>t Pdl 031 it t, <301 310t— 30lt 
00 t lit Id tt it 1 1 3030 00 tit, Ijtel 11 
l[ttr ft0R 310 t 30100 013011 00 01301 030ft 

00 30i it 1 1 f^ian 0t W^0i t ttam 3Fit 

300 t 003 001 013011 00 001 t I 01 Pt 0130H 

t ysiiiWlP 3fit t tt tt tta0 W 013011 1 tt 
0F yslK0tP 30 0t t I 

0Ft IHdllHvtt tr.0. t 0310 0e0 tt 1 1 31130 
tl 3fl.00.tt. 031 010 tt 05 001 t I F00 t 03s? 
dip 0t Fit iRRsift t 3flt 0310 03101 t I 30t 
315lt 31130 300 031 it t, 0F 3flt-3ftt 31100t 
30F3 tt03 0t03t ttf - 01 0000 Fit 013011 t | 
010: 0101130 qRciit t 3033 ^pf ^ 6(0 fe!33 0^ 
3013 30nt 0310 00 30101 t I 
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f?T$TT : RhcHI Rbddl 


^dfeP? 3TFT TTddff 7rt€t-7ft TTefld: dtd7?T 
d?t vsllRl0l d> fed? | elRh'l ^10-51 cf^ eRdt cfft | 
m 3N^r n RMcihi am dTdfr m ftencT 
vJTTqrr, \3cPfT 3TTdd 3Tdt edtdT I fMdT dT 

dd^t dTd JTRd d?t a^T I d^t dTd dT dd fadd 
^t I JRTd dfd Tjdd 1 1 did d|W fdff t : ddff 
wM ^t^ctt % cfr w sdrt dfrf spgT drsd, 

dST dRT d#T d^dT, f% gdr dt dd H^KHHK dt 


^t ftefdT 1 1 dd W defdT 1 1 Wdt dtdT-dT 
d~§T 3d wii^ eft H6o) dd! d^dl ft I dd J ldl eft 
vi'tt dd dR 3TFT d<? deldl ft I w] t— w) t f^df 
3dtd? d# dff ddcT-ddcT dd HdldHK dd? dfd 
vrll^ dt dl0 I -16l eft <g» wilt d^ft d?t dd d?d 
^t dfcTtd dT ctcTT 1 1 w Rdddl dd*! 3fj dTTd 
dt dTTdd d3 HdldHK dd? df?dt d?T f%STT ^ 
ftef dTddlt I 


sr^m kw dnk mk kmm, wmm, uimd>i? 3 k? kfkkkf mfmrkd it mkm-k?$m 
k vfcT dTdkddT dmk dk? 7K&T7f dd Wldld’kd d??k kf fk?JT k dd dd k dm d?? ?t 
i, dm km k d ufcwr ?sit m dkk fkm dkf efod mi mmtms 3k? ?idf?sm k mmm 
dm wfcff k ydkfdd kf km k mmfk stm dm km ti mkf dkkm k vgsnmt 3mm 
k dm mrnr m dm §m urn wkf smk dk k yrnffm kf 3k? dmr kf, 
fkk jkm k km sk? mmi m£ *m kkw mmw k kgmm 3ndrm mkk gmm', 
mm k wkm mkm mm 'kkvr kkt mkm m '^m mkd kd y?wi?' 

k mmfkr km dn fw ti 3mkf kkkfcr < 7 # 'mm kt i mm' kf rnimr k mk 

ukkid 'dfmmm mndr %mtm' kf kz km ti kfkf mk wkmm kf dkm 'kfkf mk' 
k k mrnrn 3k? ?krm kf ii 


km kd : 3fTdf kf ?dk f dletld 
Wtgk rnm k km wr^mkk? ■■ https://mansampark.in/2015/09/02/shiksha-visarjan/ 
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To the Principal... Yours Sincerely 

Shankar Musafir 

Here are excerpts from a down-to-earth book, written with humour and largeness of 
spirit, about the day-to-day practices of schools, which if reinvented, could make them 
into dynamic learning environments rather than what they are today. The book looks 
at how every aspect of school life can be made meaningful for a child’s education in a 
brave, new world. 

I n the midst of a dynamically evolving society, schools are the last domain to effect any change. Sadly, 
as educators, we know this only too well. Schools are bastions of tradition and dead habit and funnily 
enough this is something we are proud of! 

The author brings the focus back to the child. Children are our raison d'etre, our 'reason to be'. Yet, 
while soldiering on with our school calendar, events and interminable functions, we lose sight of our 
children. The book gets you to sit up and question every activity and the way we do it. 


Dear Principal, 

After spending 15 years with school teachers 
during my school education, I have spent even 
more time with teachers while working with 
schools across India and the world. I have had many 
interesting conversations with educationists and 
every time we talk about something important, the 
buck always stops with the Principal - the person 
who can really bring about change. 

So, I thought of sharing my ideas with the Boss! 

There are hundreds of innovative ideas around 
but when it comes to implementation, it has to be 
done by the teacher. Teachers today are a stressed 
ES lot. Apart from taking regular classes and checking 

tm notebooks, they also have to create reports, do 

household and school duties, take part in training, 
among many other things. With a minimum of 5-7 


To the 

KCVfllJ*tU?n^tlri£S erf Ivutia 
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To the Principal... Yours Sincerely 


classes to teach every day, it is quite a challenge if 
you are given additional responsibility in the name 
of innovation. I do understand that and hence have 
not proposed anything that would place an extra 
burden on teachers, rather it takes some off. 

So, if you are an action-oriented Principal or 
teacher, get ready to dig into adventurous ideas on 
school education. Let us reinvent and revolutionise 
education, a task as important as fighting the 
climate change! 

School Events 

Dear Principal, 

I know the prestige of the school is of great 
concern to you and that is why you ensure that every 
event, be it earth day, annual day or any other such 
day, is celebrated with fanfare. I know you spend 
a great deal of time planning these events — your 
speech, the guest list, and the chief guest. On the 
day of the event, you ensure that the school turns 
out at its best — all teachers in their best attire, eager 
to show off their accessories in the staff room. 

But when I looked at a child sitting in the 
audience of a school event, I wondered, if he 
had perhaps got left out? The Child - the person 
for whom the entire school system is meant to 
'perform'. Barring the children involved to perform 
on stage, the majority of students sitting in the 
auditorium are getting bored. For them it is just 
another event where everyone gets together, the 
Principal gives a speech and so does the Chief 
Guest, and finally everybody goes home. The 
students are happy about just one tiring - that they 
are not sitting in the classroom, getting bored. 
There are various forms and levels of boredom 
for a school student. . . and sitting in a classroom 
is higher up on tier 'list of bores' when compared 
to sitting in a school function. 

And then I looked at some of the teachers' 
concerned faces - I wondered what would be their 
most pressing concern at that event? “Oh! My god... 
the bouquet has wrong flowers” or “I forgot to 
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put ribbons around the candles meant for lighting 
the lamp!” I have still to come across a teacher 
whose concern at the event is “...will this day touch, 
move and inspire the children about the ‘issue of 
the day’?” 

This prompted me to relook and reinvent at 
least one day out of the school's list of events. I 
chose Independence Day. While different schools 
celebrate annual days in different manners, all 
schools celebrate Independence Day in the same 
manner. They hoist the Indian flag, sing patriotic 
songs, or possibly have a fancy dress competition 
with the children turning out as Gandhi and 
Nehru. Some may go a step forward and do a play 
around Bhagat Singh's life. But essentially it is 
the same. 

The student learns nothing about the day, is 
not at all moved about the idea of independence, 
despite the fact that the school has spent an 
enormous amount of time on rehearsals and 
resources for the day. Over a period of time, 
we have all become rather petty. The art teacher 
takes immense pains to do up the school with 
Indian flags and put up photos of freedom 
fighters to bring the theme of independence to 
the school. The music teacher is concerned with 
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whether the patriotic group song should be sung 
wearing the school uniform or the kurta pyjama 
of pre-independence times. 

Nobody thinks what the child will take home. 
Does this Independence Day celebration give 
him any taste of the independence movement? Is 
freedom something he understands? 

So I started off on my own journey to reinvent 
Independence Day celebrations in school and 
began thinking about what we really relate to 
regarding independence... protests, freedom 
fighters, the Quit India movement, etc. What 
remains of the independence movement now? 
What came to my mind immediately were the 
freedom fighters and I knew that there would be 
some in every part of the country. Why not have 
children interact with the freedom fighters? 

So began my search for freedom fighters. But 
it was far from easy to find them. I finally got the 
contacts of a few freedom fighters, who lived in 
Delhi, from the office of the Freedom Fighters' 
Association of India at Jantar Mantar, New Delhi. 
Subhadra Khosla, who was 13 when she was 
arrested in Lahore for taking part in the Quit India 
movement, and Hari Ram, a 90 years old Indian 
National Army (INA) veteran came on board. 
The actual interactions of these people with the 
children, was an amazing experience. The children 
did not ask as many questions as I had expected 
them to, but they were visibly moved and so was 
the entire school staff. 



Another thing I did was to take the children 
to the road next to Jantar Mantar - where people 
from all walks of life gather every day to 'protest'. 
People sing songs, shout slogans, go on aborted 
marches to Parliament House, or just sit there for a 
'cause'. Since the independence movement also had 
different forms of protest, I thought the children 
would get a taste of this way of public protest. 

The children were left at Jantar Mantar in groups 
to ask a few questions from the protestors: Why 
are you protesting? What's your issue? Do you 


think this protest will have any effect? Why did 
you choose this form of protest? 

In this entire exercise, most children were 
minutely involved and interested without the 
teachers being stressed with extra responsibilities. 
It is true that certain children in the group found 
this exercise boring, but I am sure the experience 
will nevertheless remain etched in their minds 
for a while and may connect to some other 
experiences in life to create a learning experience. 
Thus was managed a nice school event with the 
focus on students. 

Many teachers may imagine that I am criticising 
the event and promoting a project. Perhaps I am in 
a way. But my proposition is that instead of doing 
an event with just songs, dance and plays, why 
not also do something meaningful to engage the 
children with die issue at hand? 

It would be much more worthwhile for schools 
to invite freedom fighters on Independence Day 
and have them interact with 20 odd children in a 
classroom. That experience will remain with the 
children forever. 

One of the most innovative days in Indian 
schools is 'Teachers' Day', when a group of 
school seniors get to run the entire school. It's an 
experience for a child who is being taught and the 
child who has become the 'teacher'. 

Let's be innovative about school events. 

Experiments 

Dear Principal, 

I still remember the day I graduated to grade 
5. ..one of the changes I was excited about was a 
practical copy and a new entry on the timetable 
- Practicals. All the years, I had always wanted 
to see what would happen if I mixed blue with 
silver as well as many other weird tests which 
were never permitted. And now, suddenly the 
school said, 'you will do experiments'. But only 
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those experiments which were in the textbook - 
experiments of which the outcomes were already 
known. Then why did we do them? 

To a child, the very word 'experiment' is infused 
with a sense of adventure. Of thrill! Let us see 
what happens if. . .? Is it possible to. . .? But 
unfortunately, the moment a child is introduced to 
school practicals, experiments and the laboratory. 
. . the very first instruction s/he is given is not to 
do this or that! There are so many inhibitions in 
engaging with the laboratory that the thrill of trying 
out an experiment dies away, without that seed of 
experimentation getting a chance to grow. 

Moreover, the laboratories are supposed to be 
clean, completely clean. I wish I could arrange a 
tour to the laboratories of an Edison or Newton, 
am sure they were anything but clean. And this 
obsession with cleanliness goes on unchecked in 
every school lab. A practical 'copy' is an investment. 
All you do in the practical copy is to write down 
the steps of an experiment on the right hand side 
(with the lines) and make a neat and clean diagram 
of the experiment on the other side. There should 
be no cancellations and corrections; it has to be 
neat and clean. There are of course the CBSE 
guidelines that need to be followed. But do you not 
think we have extrapolated the logic to the hilt? 

My Physics teacher at a school in Bangalore, 
Ms Usha, was perhaps the best teacher I have 
ever seen taking up practicals. She advised us to 
maintain a rough copy along with the practical 
copy and then declared, "I will only check the 
rough copies. The dirtiest copy is the best... you 
have to work hard to get a dirty lab copy. The 
person must have done a real experiment to have 
done so many calculations." 

I dream of a lab where students are free to 
experiment - to be 'scientists'. Laboratory - a 
place of freedom. Our obsession with labs as 
'sacred places' with innumerable rituals, creates 
dumb children who keep doing experiments, 
the results of which are already known to the 
entire world. 


EXPERIMENT LAB 

please fallow rules strictly 

- Silence Please 
i ■ bo not touch 

- Ne Dreaming 

* Be Cautious 

- No Playing 

- Follow Rules 



Science laboratories ought to be interesting 
places, but I see no logic in them being exhibition 
areas. For instance, there is not strict need or use 
of a human skeleton. No prescribed experiment 
involves its use yet there it is in almost every science 
lab in our country. One wonders why? 

Many labs in this country have exhibits because: 

1. What's a lab which does not 'look' like one? 

2. After all, where else does the school 
spend its funds meant for labs? 

Flow many beakers, jars and test tubes can 
you buy? Ironically, there is no laboratory in this 
country, where students have not argued with the 
lab attendant to get extra test tubes. Test tubes 
are always a scarce commodity... with funds used 
perhaps to procure entire star fish? 


One would like to also meet the pedagogue who 
first said that 'practicals' and experiments should 
be introduced at Grade 5. Experiments have to 
be introduced at pre-school, as Maria Montessori 
would have agreed. Experiments young children do 
make education meaningful for them. At college 
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levels, such kids set the laboratories on 'fire' with 
ideas and innovations! 

There is no space in our curriculum for 
experiments in social sciences. For innumerable 
years, children have wondered how glacial 
moraines, ox-bow lakes and V- shaped valleys look. 
But apart from some good expensive geography 
books, children have no clue about this. Models 
on innumerable geographic features could send 
children into an altogether different world of 
learning and information. 

How about civics? Why not make the 
Constitution accessible to children? How about 
having some posters of political parties, an 
Electric Voting Machine (EVM), forms used to fill 
nominations for elections, forms to get a water or 
electricity connection and so on? 

Do I need to speak of History? Right from 
photocopies of original manuscripts to old 
newspapers, to actual voice recordings of speeches 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, they 
are all available to be acquired and used. 

Social sciences have a lot of scope on things 
to be experimented with. Children can go on to 
the streets and collect data about what beggars 
feel about the government. If experiments in 
the sciences is a lot about data collection, then 
social sciences too offers plenty in terms of data 
to be collected. 

The good news is that for a social sciences 
laboratory you need not get a human skeleton - a 
human being will do... be it a beggar, a politician, a 
doctor, a bureaucrat. . . 

The Right Questions 

Dear Principal, 

We scarcely realize that most of the time the 
Eqi questions that we ask our children are scientific 

IP] in nature. We never ask questions from the social 

sciences. Or let me put it this way - we never 
ask children questions about society. Here is an 


example: how many parents do you know have 
asked their children any of these questions, 

• Why does your mother work in the kitchen and 
your father does not? 

• Why is the maid servant (read domestic help), 
poor, and we are not? 

• Why is India corrupt? 

• Why are there potholes on the roads? 



We would rather ask scientific questions and if 
our children answer them right, we take pride that 
s/he is going to become a great person one day 
and solve India's problems. But one thing is sure, 
while the child may certainly grow up to find ways 
of frying a puri in water, s/he may never get the 
potholes on Indian roads filled. 

Another interesting point to note is that we ask 
only questions to which we already have answers. 
Factual questions, with specific answers to specific 
questions. So, even if we ask a question based on 
the social sciences, it will be in the nature of, ‘Which 
year. . .’ or Who formed. . .’ 
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But the beauty of the social sciences lies beyond 
facts. And while 'logic' in science is factual in nature, 
the logic in the social sciences is not factual and is, in 
fact, to a great extent dynamic (for instance, the logic 
behind the failure of the revolt of 1857). Something, 
somewhere stops us from asking these illogical social 
science questions - the answers to which may vary 
and may not be known at all. 

And since the fun of asking a question is in 
knowing the answer, we never ask questions 
regarding the social sciences because actually, we 
also do not know the answers to many of them. 
And until we start asking questions to which we 
do not have answers, the human evolution of 
knowledge will at best be nil or slow. 


Nevertheless there are questions which make 
you think. So, in a way, asking non-factual social 
science questions can actually give some space for 
children to explore the answers and thus construct 
their own learning. Otherwise, all that we are doing 
is asking our children to become encyclopaedias - 
storehouses of all known information. 

Children who answer at quizzes in a second 
are believed to be intelligent and intellectual. 
But I wonder... is that intellect? If I needed 
some information, it could be searched in an 
encyclopaedia or googled. It is just data to be 
retrieved. There is no intellect and originality of 
thinking in being a quiz-whiz-kid. 





I think quizzing is the most archaic and 
underdeveloped form of activity we engage in in 
the field of education. No matter how much Derek 
O'Brien and Siddharth Basu try to convince me 
about quizzing being an analytic and reflex action 
activity, my opinion remains unchanged. At the 
end of the day it is merely retrieval of data. Yes 
agreed! A P4 computer retrieves faster than a P3 
one... but are we machines or humans? Certainly 
not machines... because we can ask questions and 
new questions get created inside us as old ones 
are answered. 


Imperativeness of Reflection 


Dear Principal, 


A child studies various subjects during the day 
and is supposed to grasp many things. But the school 
gives no space for the child to actually think about 
what s/he is studying. Nobody asks what s/he liked 
during the day or didn't; what s/he in fact learnt. 


If you ask any average adult today how much s/ 
he remembers of what was taught in school, college 
or university, at the most it would be 10% of what 
was taught. This is because what they experienced 
in the classroom they did not reflect on and hence 
the learning was superficial and not absorbed into 
the mind. For learning to be concrete, reflection 
is integral. 
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How about calling this Reflection Period or Aaj 
kya seekha period? I am not talking about revising 
or recapping what was learnt today. Instead, leave 
the children on their own to reflect on what was 
learnt that day and what use is it for him/her. If 
only we were able to make the child realize that 
studying is fun right here, right now, then interest 
would follow. Let the child reflect and figure out 
whether what s/he learnt is of any use. It does not 
matter if the child thinks that it is nonsense and s/ 
he need not study. Once given this freedom, the 
child will spontaneously choose what s/he thinks 
is important in studies and do well in that. 

In fact examinations should ideally be about 
reflection. Consider this. What if children, after 
studying for two months, are just given a sheet of 
paper and as their exam, were asked to write what 

S they learnt from studying for those two months? 

There is no question of failure in this. . . all you 
need to write is what you know and think of. You 
may even come across a child who writes nothing 
of what he studied and writes that studies are not 
worthwhile. At least the teacher knows what s/he 


wants in life, and other means of teaching the child 
could be explored. 

An initiative called the Gap Year College 
offered a time of reflection for students who had 
passed school. They got involved in local village 
projects and reflected on the aims and goals of 
life. They spent some time on skill building and 
a lot on what they actually wanted from life. It 
was a time to gain clarity on their aspirations and 
interests. They could then get on with whatever 
they wanted to do. 

Reflection can sort out many issues in people's 
lives and our education system. If there is a space 
within the education system for self-reflection, it 
would be an invaluable life-skill. In the senior classes 
when students make career decisions, there needs to 
be sessions for them to reflect and question whether 
their choices are their own or influenced by their 
peers or society. 

Perhaps Reflection is a more important exercise 
than prayer. 
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The Resource Centre 

Dear Principal, 

The library is one place in the school which is 
sacrosanct. It is a place where children know they 
have to remain silent. All you can do there is sit 
and read book, silently. Many schools now have 
open book stands where one can pick up the book 
of one's choice. But nevertheless, the library is not 
an exciting place for the average youngster. Many 
book reading sessions and book weeks are held in 
schools and perhaps it indicates the number of 
readers is also going up. But that does not really 
create an atmosphere for children to inculcate the 
habit of reading. 

What else can we do to get our youngsters 
interested in reading? 

A good starting point would be to look at 
human behaviour. What makes a person go 
and pick up a book? To generalize some of the 
triggers: first, someone tells you that there is an 
interesting episode in this book. The anecdote 
sticks in your mind and the next time you see 
the book, you pick it up. Second, if there is a 
film based on a book, everyone wants to read it. 
Finally, it's a subject you are actually interested 
in. We need to understand that book reading is 
essentially a personal activity and not a mass 
activity. You read a book because you enjoy it 
and like it. The only thing you could perhaps do 
to make a child read a book is to essentially get 
him interested in picking it up. Figure out the 
interests of the children and have books on those 
subjects available to them. 

How about stocking non-fiction literature 
for children in libraries? Perhaps about making 
things, activities, adventure travel or something 
else? There are hundreds of books on sports 
and games which can be introduced right in the 
playground. In that sense, a librarian should not be 
stationary in the library. How about the librarian 
introducing Sunil Gavaskar's Sunny Days and a 
biography of Sachin Tendulkar on the sports field? 
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How about the librarian introducing a book on 
drawing cartoons during art class? How about 
getting a field handbook of plants, trees and birds 
introduced to the children in the garden? How 
about cookery books in the Home Science Lab? 
Or a Fun Experiments in the Science Lab? How 
about getting some pictorial books with lots of 
vintage pictures of Gandhi, Bhagat Singh, etc. to 
make that history class interesting? 

Most people do not get into book reading 
straight away. They start with readings newspapers 
and magazines, then short stories and then get 
into serious reading. Libraries should be full of 
magazines for children. Let us have some young 
Indian writers come over and talk to the children 
on how they got into writing. 

Most text books do not have original pictures, 
perhaps the text book publishers cannot afford 
the copyright and reproduction fees. Getting some 
pictorial books from National Geographic can 
certainly help. And the children will keep coming 
back to the library for more. The display at the 
library could have books related to subjects ranging 
from sports to arts to history to civics. Teaching 
glacial features in geography class is still a problem. 

Let children pick up books of their own choosing. 
Let's show them films based on books. A film and 
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then a book introduction is a good idea. Comics are 
another interesting way of introducing the reading 
habit. There are a number of publishers printing 
comics on the French revolution, forest rights and 
so on. Graphic novels are also coming in. Perhaps it 
is best for a library to invest in comics and graphic 
novels rather than encyclopaedias which are rarely 
used but take up library budgets. Librarian-teachers 
need to be recruited not just for their efficiency in 
library management but for how much interest they 
can create in children about books. 

The 'Practical' Period 


school curriculum is dedicated to those mundane 
things of life which no academic syllabus caters to. 
Even one 'practical period' a month is good enough. 

Let's start with some basics. According to the 
Indian Constitution, every Indian above the age 
of 18 has a right to vote. However, most grade 12 
students reaching the age of 18, have no clue about 
voting. How about schools creating a system where 
not only do the students (who cross the age of 18 in 
school), get to apply for an election I-card, but are 
also appraised of the political situation in the country? 


Dear Principal, 

The school teaches all manner of skills to 
children, yet it often pains me when students of 
Grade 12 or recent graduates, look towards their 
parents to fill up forms for engineering or other 
college entrances. Why cannot the school system 
equip students with these basic skills - what we 
can term 'practical skills'? This is the premise for 
my proposal to have a 'practical period' - when the 


While the regular education system does teach 
a student how to write an application for sick leave 
from school, there are very few schools who teach 
students how to write an application to open a bank 
account or to present a complaint to the Municipal 
Commissioner about civic amenities. Perhaps a real 
life experience would be much better for a child, 
especially as numerous well educated adults continue 
to struggle with writing simple applications. My 
father did an interesting experiment with me when I 
was in class VIII. He made me approach Air Force 
School, Hasimara in West Bengal 
for admission, fill up the form 
and submit it — all on my own. 
The experience was extremely 
empowering. Since then, I have 
always filled up all forms and all 
applications myself! 

Another area which children 
venture into but are not supported 
by the school, is learning how to 
drive and applying for a learner's 
license. Why cannot the school 
help children to learn driving and 
actually teach them how to fill up a 
learner's license form? The school 
could also teach them some basic 
road signs to qualify for the test 
for a learner's license. 

There are many practical things 
which could be taught once we 
start to think about it. E.g. Project 
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Citizen actively encourages children to file Right 
to Information (RTI) applications. A child who 
has learnt to file an RTI in school would go a long 
way in bringing about transparency in this country 
and the world. 

How about this practical education? It could 
start from younger grades with classes on how to 
buy something from a shop. For senior classes, 
it could be how to book a train or flight ticket, 
to change a bulb, to change the regulator of gas 
cylinder. Though seemingly insignificant, these are 
aspects of life which are untouched and children 
learn through experience. This could be clubbed 
with the topic of disaster management. What to do 
in case of fire in the house or school? What to do 
if you feel uncomfortable with strangers? What to 
do if your parents do not reach school on time to 
pick you up? What to do if a snake bites you? How 
to call the police or an ambulance? 

Lesson plans could be made on some of the 
above topics or teachers experienced in these 
subjects can be asked to facilitate the classes. There 
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could be hundreds of issues which could be tackled 
in a 'practical period'. It is time we have a period 
by that name. 

School Outings 

Dear Principal, 

Every year the school takes the children to some 
interesting places in the name of 'educational trips'. 
Trips are useful tools to bring about change in the 
usual school routine. In fact, a number of private 
companies have sprung up, providing quality, 
facilitated tours for children who often learn a lot 
from such tours. A recent trend has been exposure 
visits of urban students to villages to understand 
village economy and society. There have also been 
a number of international exchange programmes 
with tie-ups with schools in the UK and USA. 

Let me add a few more elements and options 
to these outings and exchanges. While IITs and 
medical colleges are in the wish-list of many an 
aspiring student, very few students actually visit 
the campuses of these institutions. It could have a 
great impact on class XI-XII students to visit the 
leading university, college and institute. 
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While I am not against tours to Europe and 
America, I do wonder what stops us from visiting 
countries in the South Asian region. A visit to 
Pakistan for an Indian child would actually aid 
conflict resolution rather than a trip to Bangkok. 
Trips to Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan and Sri Lanka, 
could also be considered. Exchange programmes 
between culturally similar countries make much 
more sense than countries which have very 
dissimilar cultural and social contexts. Not only 
are these trips economically more viable, but their 
best practices would also be implemented with 
minimal customization. 

NASA trips are getting popular with high end 
schools but how about an ISRO trip - the point 
being that there has to be a balanced approach 
towards outings - which should be a judicious mix 
of developed and developing countries. These so 
called educational trips are non-subject specific and 
do not really match the aim of education. 

How about subject specific trips? Why not take 
children to see V-shaped valleys or gorges or ox- 
bow lakes or glacial moraines or deciduous and 
coniferous forests as a Geography trip. While a 
school trip may be arranged from Delhi to Jaipur to 
show the children the fort, the entire geography of 
this region is missed. The entire chapter on joivar, 
bajra, rabi and kharif crops is bypassed. Children 
from Mumbai visit Darjeeling, but how about taking 
them for a trip to Jaduguda or the Jhunjhunu mines 



or the Bokaro Steel Plant, all of which they have to 
mark on a map for their Geography examinations? 

Every year, some state or the other goes to the 
polls; why not take the children on a visit to a state 
where elections are being held - to see democracy in 
action - the canvassing, hanging of posters, filling in 
of nomination forms, the polling and counting of 
votes? How many children have been to a polling 
station on polling day? 

My submission is to conduct at least one such out- 
of-the-box outing for children in the year. Facilitated 
interactions with construction workers from poor 
villages can open avenues of thought for this country 
to change. Meeting supervisors and architects, who 
show the entire plan of the building, would go a 
long way to grow a child's knowledge. Public works 
in progress are interesting places to be in. These are 
places where the imagination of a child increases 
phenomenally. Even things as small as a painter at 
work can rejuvenate a child. Though seemingly a 
minor matter, these visits can alter the thinking of a 
child and put his knowledge in perspective. 

Quexamination 

Dear Principal, 

Why do we have examinations? Exams help 
to know what the child has learnt. Can there be a 
way to evaluate their learning without asking them 
questions? Why not evaluate a child on the basis 
of what he wants to know rather than what he 
knows? After all, if we call him a learner.. .we should 
evaluate him on the basis of how keen is he to learn 
rather that how much he has learnt. 

So why cannot a child write examinations where 
s/he just writes what s/he wants to know? The 
child writes all her/his questions about the subject. 
And then the role of the teacher is not to mark the 
answer sheet, but to evaluate the quality of his/her 
questions and give answers back to that child. And 
the assessments would mark the child according to 
the how challenging the questions been. Give the 
power back to the child, the learner. 
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I call the above 'Quexamination' - an examination 
where a child writes what s/he has learnt and writes 
questions about what s/he wants to learn about. 
There may be some wonderful results from this 
exercise. A Quexamination would also fulfil another 
major objective of an 'examination' - to find the 
areas which the student needs to work upon. The 
student would spell out what s/he wants to know. 
There would be minimal weightage for what the 
student knows and more weightage for what s/he 
wants to know. 

The purpose of education is not children 
reproducing existing knowledge but children 
acquiring skills and knowledge to ask questions, 
which will help in the evolution of the existing body 
of knowledge. 

The above experiment leaves a lot to be created by 
the children and empowers them to reflect and take 
decisions on their choice of career. It is not difficult 
to evaluate a child on a report. While it may sound 
quixotic, if we really want children to lead meaningful 
lives, it is necessary to look at such alternatives. After 
all, the Armed Forces look at a 6- day interview with 
psychological, physical and academic components, as 
compared to other professions. Why then can we not 
look at something more meaningful as an evaluation 
for the school system? It would definitely be worth 
it. Although it is a difficult exercise to manage, it is 
certainly do-able. Perhaps, it requires another book 
to examine this new system? Nevertheless, it is high 
time schools started experimenting with new forms 



of examinations or quexaminations at least from 
Grades 3 to 8, which are considered the 'safe classes'. 

Question papers framed by my History professor 
at JNU were the most unusual I have ever seen. At 
the end, he stated: 'If you don't like any of the 
questions above, please create your own question 
and answer it'. With the advent of CCE, it may very 
well be possible for children to give examinations 
in variable formats. This format of quexaminations 
could be used in a FA. While the idea seems utopian, 
we could at least experiment with having a question 
paper in which the last question is: Please write 
questions about what you would like to know on 
the subject. Some of the students would actually 
do that, like we did back in the days! 



Shankar Musa fir is a keen writer on educational and environmental issues, an innovative teachers' trainer, an avid blogger, as well 
as an amateur film maker, trekher and cook. He is internationally acclaimed for the Kabadiwala project which saw a kabadiwala 
as chief guest in a school. In addition, he originated the Millennium Education for Sustainable Development Progt'amme 
(MESDP), which creates unique learning projects for children on developmental issues. Peach him at smusafir@gmail.com 

Illustrations: Rustam Vania 
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Jennifer Corroy grew up and attended school in Wisconsin, but has made 
her career for nearly a decade deep in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. She began her 
teaching career as a 2004 Teach For America corps member and has taught for the past 
three years at IDEA College Preparatory in Donna, Texas. 

Jennifer has played a crucial role in furthering IDEA’S mission to raise student 
achievement, developing an intense and rigorous English curriculum to prepare her 
students for success on the literary assessment of the International Baccalaureate (IB) 
program, and for the challenges they’ll face in college. Last year, 80 percent of her 
students scored high enough on the IB exam to earn college credit, and all of them 
passed the Texas Assessment of Knowledge and Skills. 

Jennifer is the high school English teacher we all wish we had. She describes her 
instructional process as “demystifying academic writing,” as she shows students how 
to interpret literature, from understanding an author’s intention to seeing multiple 
meanings in the same text. 

“She has taken her students to some incredible levels and she does it while encouraging 
them to create their own learning,” Shira Fishman said. “She emphasizes the ‘no right 
answer’ concept when analyzing complex literature in a way that allows her students to 
take risks and share their thoughts and answers in a safe environment.” 

In her essay, “Pulling Back the Curtain: Empowering Students to Engage with 
Literature (and Life),” Jennifer describes how she uses children’s books and college- 
level literary theory to introduce her high school students to sophisticated analysis, 
empowering them to take ownership of literary texts— and their lives. 





PULLING BACK THE CURTAIN: 


EMPOWERING STUDENTS TO ENGAGE 
WITH LITERATURE (AND LIFE) 


I want students to see that in literature, 
and in life, their efforts to interpret and 
respond to the world around them are 
valid, even if they don't align with the 
dominant paradigm. 


As I read a children’s book aloud to my high school juniors, 
Lizzy laughs so hard she nearly falls out of her chair. Others 
crane their necks to see the pictures of Piggie and Gerald, the 
cartoon stars of Mo Willems’ We Are in a Book! who are slowly 
realizing that they are being read by a reader. The few students 
trying to hold their cool can’t help but crack tiny smiles at my 
animated performance. On the last page, Piggie implores the 
reader to “read us again,” and my students unanimously agree 
that is exactly what we should do. 

Years ago, some people were skeptical that I used picture 
books to teach vocabulary to eighth graders. Now I use similar 
methods to pull back the curtain on the high-level literary 
analysis required of my International Baccalaureate (IB) 
English Literature students. 

I teach in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, near the U.S.- 
Mexico border. My students enter my class with various levels 
of readiness, but in less than two years they will all be starting 
college. The majority will be first-generation college students 
at risk of struggling or dropping out, no matter how successful 
they were in high school. To succeed, they will need more 
than an acceptance letter; they will need critical thinking, 
reading and writing skills beyond what is required for high 
school graduation. 

For many of them, the world of literature feels foreign and 
inaccessible, but it’s a world they have to learn to navigate 
quickly. They all need to complete IB coursework that 
requires them to write essays, give presentations, craft written 
commentaries on texts and deliver oral commentaries on 
randomly selected poems. Their assessments will require them 
to do college-level work, and there’s rarely one right answer. 
Both aspects are intimidating to students who are often eager 
to find the fastest route to the “correct” idea. 


That’s why I start the year with a four-lesson unit intended to 
demystify the work of literary analysis and get them thinking 
for themselves. This opening lesson with Piggie and Gerald 
has two important purposes: setting students up for incredibly 
rigorous work, and empowering them to see themselves as valid 
players in whatever arenas may at first appear inaccessible to 
them throughout their fives. 

I want students to see that in literature, and in fife, their efforts 
to interpret and respond to the world around them are valid, 
even if they don’t align with the dominant paradigm. I want 
them to believe they have the authority to assert opinions, 
ask questions, challenge establishments and advocate for 
themselves. It’s a lesson that I hope my students will draw 
on for the rest of their fives: You can do it. 

Lesson 1: Authors Do Things for a Reason 

Many students think about meaning in literature as if it 
magically appears in a text. Consequently, they wait for 
teachers to explain meaning because it seems impossible 
to uncover on their own. 


I want students to see that meaning is in part created by the 
work of the author, so that they will see a text as a series of 
decisions worth analyzing. First, I have to help students truly 
grasp the significance of the author’s existence, and his or her 
role in creating meaning. 


I start the unit by reading We Are in a Book! aloud, a story in 
which Piggie and Gerald not only realize that they are in a 
book being read, but also that they can manipulate the reader 
into saying a word (“banana”). I chose a children’s book 
because it is accessible to everyone in the class, and I don’t 
preface the reading at all; I just want the students to enjoy the 
story and to see a playful side of me as I go all-in during the 
read-aloud. 

It’s a lot of fun, but at the end, I deny the desperate 
requests for a second reading. We have an important matter 
to discuss: Piggie ’s manipulative behavior in making me say, 
“BANANA!” (twice). 

What Piggie talks about openly is what is going on behind the 
scenes in every book, I tell my students. Authors are constantly 
manipulating readers. Just as Piggie decided which word I 
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would say, authors decide what emotions they want you to 
feel, what reactions they want you to have to a character, what 
ideas they want you to contemplate. But, unlike Piggie, they 
use a complicated and often undetected set of techniques to 
influence readers and to create meaning in their works. 

Students tend to nod along in quick agreement — it makes sense. 
But that’s not enough. They have to see that each moment in 
a text is a result of the author’s decision and is a possible place 
for interpretation. 

I put it to the students: “Piggie made me say ‘banana.’ 

Not ‘grape’ and not ‘obsequious.’ Why?” 

“It was funny,” is the quickest response. 

Another student chimes in: “I don’t even know what 
‘obsequious’ means.” 

I add that “banana” is a particularly easy and fun word to 
shout. I want them to see that an author’s decision can be tied 
to many things — the mood, the sound or more. Then I ask 
them, “How would our experience have changed if the word 
had been ‘obsequious’?” 

“It wouldn’t have been as funny. I would have been confused.” 

I can see the deeper realization coming to many of the students. 
Left unquestioned, the word “banana” would have seemed 
inevitable or arbitrary, taken for granted as the only way the 
book could possibly have been written. Now, they start to see 
the many choices the author made as important, and how 
those choices change the reader’s experience. 

In the case of Piggie’s manipulation of his reader, we can 
assume that Mo Willems wanted us to be amused. Moments of 
manipulation like this are all around us. I encourage students to 
consider intent in other areas besides literature. Do historians 
or textbook writers have agendas in how they present their 
material? What about news programs? Teachers? 

“Miss, are you trying to manipulate us?” 

“Yes. Every day. Is it working?” 

Lesson 2: The Author is Dead 

For the second lesson, I announce that we are going to read 
another children’s book. After the students get excited, I 
explain that it will actually be a very sad book that chronicles 
a tale of men’s endless capacity to take advantage of women. 

I proceed to read aloud Shel Silverstein’s classic The Giving Tree , 
the story of a young boy and his lifelong relationship with a 
tree that meets his needs in ever-changing ways. 


Yet today, the students will hear a decidedly feminist reading of 
The Giving Tree. It is amazing what a few carefully placed pauses, 
some side commentary and extra volume for key words can 
do. It becomes obvious what meaning I am going for in this 
reading — the book is about an abusive relationship in which a 
woman is cut down and destroyed by a careless and selfish man. 

Ariana may never forgive me for “ruining [her] favorite 
children’s book!” Like most of her classmates, she has always 
seen the story as a happy tale of unconditional love. And, like 
most high school students, she assumes that the dominant 
reading of any text — and the one presumably intended by the 
author — is the only valid one. 

My goal on this day is to liberate students from the often- 
paralyzing quest to determine the “correct” meaning of a text. 
Many students are afraid to suggest ideas about texts because 
they fear being “wrong,” and because they rightfully detect that 
they can never really know what the author intended. Yet they 
also use this as an excuse to avoid participating. To overcome 
the fear and excuses, I need students to see that the reader also 
plays a significant role in meaning-making. 

“Come on, Miss Corroy!” Mychael objects. 

“That’s what it says!” I say, innocently pointing at the book. 

A great debate is already brewing in their minds before I finish, 
so I am more hands-off in debriefing this book. After giving 
students a moment to vent their rage or murmur their initial 
reactions, I try to guide their discussion around the question: 
“Was that a valid reading?” 

Ariana is too angry to speak, but it is obvious that she doesn’t 
think so. Yet. 

I continue to offer little more than questions to keep the 
conversation productive. 

“If Shel Silverstein were here, what do you think his response 
would be?” I ask. 

“He would tell you that you are wrong,” she says. “He would 
be offended.” 

“Does it matter?” I push. 

“Yes. You are a horrible person, Ms. Corroy.” 

“What if he said this reading is actually what he intended?” 

I ask. “In that case, would this book then no longer be a valid 
parable about unconditional love, as most people see it?” 

“I would still think it’s about love, even if Shel Silverstein didn’t 
mean it to be (which I think he did). So, then I guess your 
reading has to be valid, too. But I still think it is wrong.” 
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Learning to analyze literature. 


“Yes!” I exclaim. 

This is the moment I’ve been waiting for. 

I ask the key questions of the day: “Is there a difference 
between ‘right’ and ‘valid’? If an author did not intend a 
meaning, does that mean it cannot be there?” 

Ultimately, the students see that, whether Shel Silverstein 
intended to or not, I could argue that he has given us a parable 
through which we can engage in a critical discussion of gender 
roles in our society. In this way, the lesson can give us a model 
for how to open up to a more critical engagement with the 
world around us. 


The lesson can give us a model for how 
to open up to a more critical engagement 
with the world around us. 

Stepping away from literature, I ask them to consider: “What 
about when someone makes a comment or joke that comes off 
as offensive when he or she didn’t intend to be? Is an offended 
listener’s response invalid because the speaker didn’t intend 
to be hurtful? What about when a public policy inadvertently 
discriminates against a group of people?” 

Usually a student can offer an example of a time when a 
joke they thought was funny offended someone. Everybody 
can think of a time they’ve been misunderstood. Suddenly, it 
becomes more real for them to see that intention does not 
always control meaning. Ideally, a student comes up with an 


example from history, such as “separate but equal” or Manifest 
Destiny; if not, I make the point. 

Students can see that those policies may have seemed good 
to the people who authored/intended them, but they were 
experienced differently by affected groups, and they are 
viewed differently by people today. They start to point out 
school policies and even national politics that affect their lives. 
Are there valid ways to “read” these things other than what 
students usually hear or are expected to believe? 

I want students to see that unintended meaning can be all 
around us, that we must read the world as carefully as any 
text, and that they have the right to explore their responses 
to literature and to the world, even when those responses go 
against dominant thinking. 



That’s not to say that anything goes, of course — which brings 
us to the next lesson. 

Lesson 3: It’s Not About Aliens 

After my “The Author is Dead” lesson, I deserve what I 
inevitably get — the same comment most English teachers have 
heard at some point: “In that case, the poem could be about 
anything I want!” 

False! That misconception — that anything goes — is exactly 
what this lesson is designed to combat. It asks students to revisit 
the question of what makes an interpretation valid. 

I have students begin by reading and discussing Theodore 
Roethke’s poem “My Papa’s Waltz,” an ambiguous poem, rich 
with imagery, about a boy dancing with his father. 1 Inevitably, 




1 1 learned this lesson’s entire workshop from Sheridan Blau at Teachers College at Columbia University. He has written about the workshop and the theory 
behind it in his book The Literature Workshop: Teaching Texts and Their Readers (Portsmouth NH: Heinemann, 2003), pp. 60-78. 
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two dominant but very different interpretations of the poem 
emerge, which is why this particular poem works so well for 
this lesson. 

Some students see a poem about abuse; others see a warm 
memory. Often, students are shocked by the alternative to their 
own reading and eager to defend their stance. Other times, one 
interpretation dominates the early conversation, and I have to 
push for an opposing view. 

“So, did everyone initially see this poem as upsetting?” I ask. 

Bryan cautiously ventures a comment: “I actually thought it 
seemed happy, like the kid loves remembering his dad.” 

“Yes!” I say. 

1 ecstatically ask for lines to serve as evidence. Students perk 
up at the affirmation Bryan gets for bravely disagreeing with 
the popular idea (this moment is yesterday’s lesson on “The 
Author is Dead” in action!). Suddenly, half the class has 
“happy memory” evidence to volunteer. 

We make a chart detailing evidence in favor of each 
interpretation. In the end, many of the same lines appear 
on both sides of the chart. We return to the question from 
“The Author is Dead.” 

Are both readings valid? 

Ultimately, because there is substantial evidence for both 
readings throughout the poem, we decide that, yes, you 
could argue for either interpretation in a valid way. I call this 
the “spectrum of valid interpretation,” to emphasize that 
although today’s lesson starts with two apparently opposing 
interpretations, many different interpretations of the same 
work can be valid. 

Usually at this point a student objects: “OK. Then the poem 
can be about anything I want.” Here is a rare instance where 
1 am firm about “right” and “wrong” in my classroom. 

I put it to the class: “Is there evidence that would allow me to 
make a valid argument that this poem is about space aliens?” 

The answer of course is “no,” and the message is that the 
spectrum of valid interpretation has a beginning and an end, 
and some things (usually aliens) are obviously not on it. The 
burden is on the reader to evaluate the body of evidence for 
a given interpretation against the entire work, and sufficient 
evidence is required to make an interpretation “valid.” 


I start by empowering them to 
deconstruct literature, with the long-term 
goal of empowering them to deconstruct 
and eventually remake the world. 

anything goes, or that there isn’t a final right answer. There 
can be a rich debate about a historical event, but certain facts 
(like lines in a poem) cannot be discarded for convenience. Your 
initial feelings about a situation in life can be anything, but your 
final response should be carefully considered and well supported. 

Lesson 4: It’s Never Just Raining 

In the final lesson, I address a common weakness with students 
in the literature classroom: they simply don’t know what they 
are looking for when reading a text. After a teacher introduces 
a symbol, a theme, or another point of analysis, students are 
often quick to engage. Afterward, however, they often remark: 
“But how did you know that was the symbol?” 

I want students to realize that I’m not actually smarter than 
they are when it comes to thinking about a text; I just know key 
places to look for meaning, like in animals, colors and more. 

To drive this message home, I have students read Thomas 
C. Foster’s book How to Read Literature Like a Professor. 2 With 
chapters on basic ways to interpret food, religion, quest 
narratives, sex, weather and more, he lets students in on what 
has generally seemed like a mystery to them: exactly where 
they might look for meaning in a text. This is a skill that we 
generally expect students to be able to do, yet we rarely teach 
them exactly how to do it. 

One of my favorite chapters to discuss is on weather: “It’s 
More Than Just Rain or Snow.” Most of my students have 
seen the movie The Notebook , and many of my girls swoon at the 
drop of its name. If I remember correctly (having been made 
to watch this movie with said swooning girls on a long bus ride), 
there is a dramatic scene when the couple is reunited, and it is 
pouring rain. 

In class, I bring up this scene, and I say: “Look, do you think 
this is a coincidence? They are shooting the reunion scene — 
when the bad past is cleansed and washed away and the sexual 
tension is just waiting to be released — and suddenly it just starts 
pouring down rain, and the director is like, ‘Hey, it’s raining. 
Let’s go with it!’ No. Not. A. Coincidence .” 


The same is true in any discipline or life endeavor. There can I want students to see that there are “standard elements of 

be multiple ways to solve a math problem, but that doesn’t mean interpretation” that we can use as starting points for finding 


2 Foster, Thomas C. (2003) How to Read Literature Like a Professor. New York: Harper. 
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meaning in texts. These are available to everyone, and once 
students know where to look, they will find them, as well. 

Before I know it, students are coming up with examples from 
other movies, returning from the weekends complaining that 
Ramiro “couldn’t stop analyzing” the weather and other 
standard elements of whatever new movie they went to see. 
Ramiro is excited to defend what an awesome insight he had 
about the movie’s plot. While his classmates give a playful 
groan, I know that they are starting to see the work of analysis 
as fun, available to them and relevant even outside my class. 

All of the lessons are coming together. They see the significance 
of discrete decisions by an artist, they honor their own role in 
interpreting it, they ground their ideas in relevant evidence and 
they see formerly minor details as rich places for interpretation. 
As they make the leap from applying these skills in my 
classroom to the movies, I know they will make it to other 
aspects of their academic and civic lives. 

Pulling Back the Curtain on Literature 
and the World 

Throughout the year, there are many things I do to make 
the work of reading, writing and thinking about literature 
more possible for my students. Together, these four lessons 
deconstruct the work of meaning-making in a way that 
banishes any excuses students have to resist the challenge, 
while ensuring them that they have the skills and the right 
to engage with it. 

It is not to say that after four lessons all fear drops away and 
students magically produce college-level work. But by giving 
them the tools they need and constandy reiterating the 
messages that this work is possible — that they can do it and 
their voices are valid — I have seen students begin taking risks 
and letting go of the idea that only the “right answer” exists, 
much less that it lies with me rather than with them. 

It starts with students like Bryan venturing an opinion he might 
otherwise have dismissed as “wrong” because his classmates 
were all saying something else. It gets really good when Dacia, 
on the opening day of discussing Woman at Point Zero by Nawal 
El Saadawi, remarks, “The first line says, ‘This is the story of 
a real woman,’ but what does that even mean — what is a ‘real’ 
woman anyway?” Best of all is seeing these young students and 
their peers return from the first year of college with a shared 
message no matter what they had been studying: We can do this. 

In any subject, students often come to the work convinced 
that it is beyond them. If we can break down the tools of our 
disciplines into manageable skills and concepts for students to 


Pulling back the Curtain 

grasp, we will encourage them to participate in the real work of 
academia while inviting them to shift their perception about the 
power structures all around them. 

Realizing that high-level academic work is not reserved for 
an elite few can be a gateway to helping students see that 
participation in higher education, in the business world, in 
politics or in other realms, is not off-limits to them, either. I start 
by empowering them to deconstruct literature, with the long- 
term goal of empowering them to deconstruct and eventually 
remake the world. 

In my classroom, it starts with changing what seems possible 
for students to do with literature. Just as Piggie realized that he 
was being “read,” I hope my students will realize that we are 
all “reading” the world around us, and that their voices are 
valid and powerful ones to lend to that work. Just as Piggie saw 
an opportunity to participate in the development of his story, 

I know that my students must learn to find opportunities to 
influence the directions of their own. 


FOUR LESSONS 
FOR DEMYSTIFYING 
LITERATURE 

Authors do things for a reason: When students 
realize that meaning is created by a series of 
choices, rather than some divine power, the work 
of uncovering that meaning is less intimidating. 

The author is dead: When there is no “right” 
answer and meaning depends partly on the reader’s 
interpretation, students can no longer excuse 
themselves from the work by claiming that they 
can never “know for sure.” Additionally, if there is not 
one “right answer,” students are freed from the fear 
that their interpretation might be “wrong.” 

It’s not about aliens: Students need to know that 
while there is a lot of room for play and independent 
thinking in literary study, there is also integrity in 
this work— it’s not just “anything goes.” 

It’s never just raining: Knowing patterns and places 
to look for meaning gives students a starting place 
for exploring the various ways authors choose to 
use those elements. 



Jennifer Corroy is among the cohort of Fisher Pri%e winners from 201 3. The compendium of winning essays from 2013 
titled ‘Going Deep ’ may be read from, http:/ / tntp.org/ publications/ view / going-deep-empowering-students-to-take-risks- 

make-mistakes 
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The Little Prince and the Teacher 


Helmut Zopfl 








‘G 


ood morning,’ said the little prince. 


'Speak in whole sentences,' ordered 
the teacher. 'You should say "I wish 
you a good morning." Say it slowly after me.' 

'I wish you a good morning,' said the little 
prince, politely. 

'That's right,' said the teacher, and took a small 
notebook out of his bag. 

'What's that?' asked the little prince. 


'All right, then,' said the little prince. 'Start 
testing me.' 

The teacher gave the little prince a 
worksheet. 'Read through the text quietly 
and put crosses by the right answers,' 
he commanded. 

'But,' said the little prince, 'I can't read.' 

The teacher was indignant. 'You want to come 
to school and you can't read yet? What sort of 
preschooling have you had?' 


'I am giving you a good mark for good 
behaviour,' answered the teacher. 'Do you want 
to come to my school?' 

'What would I have to do there?' asked the 
little prince. 

'First you will have to take an ability test,' said 
the teacher. 

'An ability test?' said the little prince. 'What 
is that?' 



'It is a way of finding out whether you are 
capable of learning.' 

'Learning for what?' 

'That doesn't matter,' said the teacher. 

'The important thing is that it must be 
something easy to measure.' 


'Preschooling? What is that?' the little 
prince enquired. 

'Preschooling means that we pedagogues have 
discovered that it is necessary to teach children to 
read, calculate and think logically before they come 
to primary school, so that they don't have to start 
learning all that when they get there.' 

'And what do people learn in primary school, 
then?' asked the little prince. 

'The primary school,' said the teacher, 'builds 
on what was learnt in the preschool and moves on 
to academic subjects. In that way it prepares for 
the secondary school. That means that we save a 
lot of time. What did you do your preschool time?' 

'I played.' 

'Playing is a waste of time,' said the teacher. 
'Did you at least play educational games?' 
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'Idon'tknow.'saidthekttleprince.'Ididsomepainting, 
though. Would you like to see?" he asked, and showed 
the teacher his picture of the snake which has eaten 
an elephant. 

'Well,' said the teacher, 'that is indeed the 
inclusion of elements in a set.' 

'Elements of what?' asked the little prince. 


'You are a terrible pest,' said the teacher, 'Those 
who have achieved something in their lifetime 
know how to make good use of their retirement, 
so that people will one day be able to say, over their 
graves, that they had had fulfilling lives.' 

'Funny,' said the little prince. 'It seems to me 
that anyone who has always been being prepared 
has never had any time to live.' 


'Haven't you ever heard of set theory? You'll 
never get to university like that.' 

The prince looked up enquiringly. 

'Very well,' said the teacher, 'I will explain it 
to you. Preschool prepares for primary school, 
primary school prepares for secondary school, 
secondary school prepares for university, university 
prepares for a career. Do you understand?' 

'What does a career prepare you for?' asked 
the little prince. 

'For a pension, of course.' 

'And a pension?' asked the little prince. 


'You haven't understood,' said the teacher, 
curtly. Tell me what you have achieved up until 
now. Have you at least acquired some knowledge 
of biology? What plants and animals do you 
know?' 

'I have a rose on my planet,' said the 
little prince. 

There are many kinds of rose,' said the teacher. 
'I have got a worksheet about roses. As you can't 
read, I will read it to you. Exercise 1: My rose is 
(a) an Easter rose (b) a tearose (c) a wild rose (d) 
a standard rose. Tick the right answer. Exercise 
2: What chemical processes are involved when 
the rose is given fertiliser? You have a number of 
possible answers to choose from. Exercise 3: make 
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a least five compound words starting with 'rose', 
such as rosebud, rosewater. . ..' 

'My rose smells very good,' interrupted the 
little prince. 

'A good smell is not an intellectual concept, 
it is difficult to measure and for that reason 
does not come in the curriculum,' declared 
the teacher. 

'I like my rose,' said the little prince, 'and I am 
always wondering how I can protect it from the 
sheep on my planet.' 

'Plant protection we will discuss in the chemistry 
lesson. You will see that it is very interesting.' 

'And I enjoy my rose every day,' interposed 
the little prince. 

'Enjoyment is an emotional reaction. 
It is not very important, but as far as I am 
concerned you can enjoy roses when the 
lesson is over. I will soon find a way to 
measure whether our enjoyment has any 
educational purpose.' 


'But I don't only want to enjoy it when it is on 
your timetable,' said the little prince. 

'Unfortunately we have no time for perpetual 
enjoyment. We would not be able to achieve our 
educational objectives,' said the teacher, bad- 
temperedly, 'and if we don't achieve them you will 
be unable to live a full life. We don't learn for the 
school, we learn for life.' 

'You are right.' said the little prince. 'That is 
why I don't think your school is for me.' And he 
set off once again on his journey. 

'Wait,' called the teacher. 'You have not yet heard 
how my didactical analysis proceeds and what other 
educational objectives I have foreseen: arithmetic 
with rosary beads in RI, examination of rose 
leaves under a microscope, singing Honeysuckle 
Rose, recognising the cadences in Sah ein Knab 
en Roslein steh'n, discussing customs and learning 
that Rose Monday is the day before Shrove Tuesday, 
learning to appreciate books by Rose Tremain . . .' 

But the little prince did not hear any more, 
because he had hurried away, to avoid any 
more neu-roses. 


I Prof. Helmut Zdpfl is a German educator and professor of Schulpadagogik *, well known in his country as the 'author of 
beautiful literature'. 

*Schulpadagogik a branch of education pursued in a few European countries which is concerned with the theory and practice of 
development, and the reflection of scientific concepts for the design of school Ife and teaching . 

Source: Eib ED journal dated 7 April, 201 5. 
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Reinventing Education for an Inclusive World 

Prof. Yash Pal 


M odes of acquiring information have 
been changing very fast. Yet despite 
this change, education still needs 
teachers and fellow students. Libraries are 
necessary aids; they have existed for a long time 
but they have never been universities. Nor would 
they become so in the foreseeable future. But 
a radical transformation in the character and 
modes of learning is definitely indicated. In fact 
it is already happening. There are tremendous 
advantages to be derived through the emergence 
of the new - like digital libraries and the Internet. 
There are also some pitfalls and dangers that 
might destroy education and replace it with mere 
training for skills. This needs explanation. My 
complaint against the present education system 
in our country is that it tends to be contextually 
disconnected. 

Personal observation and experience do not 
change what is required to be learnt and the 
manner in which it is to be learnt. A defined 
collection of competences and well-listed 
pieces of information constitute education for 
everyone, with little or no room for personal 
variation. Not only the learner but also the 
teacher is bound by contours, in expanse and 
in depth. The interconnections with allied areas 
are normally frowned upon but when allowed 
they are restricted to examples that might not be 
relevant any more. The testing methods ensure 
that diversion from the well-defined path does 
not take place. Even the pathways for excursion 


are defined to the extent that they too form a 
part of the inorganic contour that contains the 
syllabus. This works reasonably well for restricted 
training but not for growing minds that might 
wander off into unexpected but often exciting 
new areas. We are not honed for creating new 
disciplines. 

Academic reasons for the 
barrenness and non-inclusive 
nature of our education 

Why is this the way it is? Let me share my thoughts 
on what seems to me an important challenge 
before the present world. This concerns the need 
to combine globality and intimacy: for education, 
for social inclusiveness, and a sustainable future 
for humanity. 

Over a quarter of a century ago I became 
enamoured of the possibility of quickly interacting 
with and reaching masses of our people living far 
from concentrations of infrastructure using space 
communication and space broadcasting. This 
is how I got involved with the setting up of the 
Space Applications Centre at Ahmedabad and 
the first large-scale socio-technical experiment 
in communication using a satellite. The aim was 
to reach thousands of remote villages, and only 
villages, via direct reception TV. 

This experiment involved several thousand 
man-years of effort by technologists, social sc 
ientists and communication experts, in addition 
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to the NASA satellite ATS-6. It did not radically 
change India but it did influence the life of a 
large number of people — some of them directly 
involved and many who were influenced by 
the effort. A number of things became clear 
during our engagement with thousands of 
villages spread across the length and breadth of 
our country. Bridging the distance was a great 
advantage but giving voice and initiative to the 
enormous diversity therein was not so easy. I 
began to realize that intimacy is crucial. However, 
it is seriously violated when the physical and 
cultural distance of the source increases. Space 
communication is a marvellous gift of the 
present epoch, but by itself it can be best used for 
sermonizing, indoctrination or advertising. Even 
though a lot of information can be delivered, 
true education and development need greater 
contextual connection and participation. On the 
other hand without a long range connection, 
intimacy by itself would lead to parochialism 
and alienation from the world. The challenge is 
to find ways of addressing this dilemma. 


V 

i). 



Language, humour, music, plastic arts and crafts, 
architecture of different places, even science would 
not show their peaks unless some people were 
together and communicated through a language 
much beyond mere words. Great educational 
institutions would not become great unless people 
could infect each other at close range. That is 
why people strive to go to places where there 
are some outstanding teachers, researchers and 
gurus, notwithstanding the fact that books and 
papers written by the distinguished academics in 
these institutions can be accessed in print or over 
the net and in libraries all over the world. In our 
country we traditionally recognized that learning 
could not be transported as books or instructions 
uniformly applicable to all the learners. We believed 
that it comes through the chemistry of interaction 
between the guru and the shishya. 

Basic talent of humans is evenly spread across 
the world. It is a pity that a large fraction of people 
cannot participate in the process of creating new 
knowledge and new things. Therefore we have 


come to a state where a few are in a position 
to condition the world and the rest are only 
conditioned. There is a small concentration of 
creators who believe that they are also the ones 
who have the right to create the world in their 
own image. This situation prevails all across the 
world - everywhere. 

In the field of education our country has 
always had some discrimination between those 
who could afford and most others who could 
not. Now this exclusion is becoming extreme. A 
few reminders might be appropriate: 



schools. 

Schools 

some 

without 

excellent. 

buildings 

many 


pretty bad 


Start with English at 
Nursery level itself. 

* Cost (per child) much it 
than average per capita 
income of an Indian. 


Mismatch 
between 
study load 
and 

teaching 

quality 


No school in 
the area 



High coaching fee 


Is a fine mechanism 
of social exclusion 


Even this small list makes it clear that our 
system is designed for excluding a large fraction 
of our population. 

Ways to combat the barrenness 
and non-inclusive nature of our 
education 

If asked to name one major direction that could 
drastically change the nature of our education 
and research enterprise from kindergarten to the 
university level, I would say: Build on individual 
competence and exploration, and couple with the 
life around you, which would imply that: 
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— ► This creation basically builds on what the child, 

>Already >Observes Experiments while 


Children would 
also form alliances 
with each other 
and others outside 
the school to 
pursue their 
learning into 
uncharted areas 


Learning is not 
delivered; it is 
created 


V. 

/ ^Nothing would 
be out of course if 
it were 

comprehensible 


The system would require 
full freedom to teachers to 
learn, explore and grow 
with the children under 
their care 


knows and playing, studying and 

explores dealing with the world 
around 

Since experiences of children vary, so 
should the syllabus for learning 


Learning would 
not be imprisoned 
within disciplines 


which implies 

'-►No competitive 
hurdle race for 
that extra mark of 
distinction 


^No 

centrali2ed 

examinations 


No need then for 
coaching classes that 
destroy education 


Each child would be 
examined the way a 
guru assesses his 
shishyas, or an ustad 
trains his shagird 


Relevance at the university level 

What I have said above in respect of school 
education applies even more strongly at the 
college, university and research levels. If we 
engage with society and couple with its arts, 
crafts and industry while learning and finding 
out, each of these sectors would gain. The fresh 
minds of young students along with their energy 
would lead to mutual transformation. Research 
students would not be waiting for their guide to 
hunt for a new problem for their dissertation. 
This would have emerged naturally through their 
engagement with each other and the environment 
and industry around. 

For our research areas this would be rejuvenating. 
This would be a way to correct the imbalance 
in which most resources are spent in national 
laboratories while most of our young persons are 
in colleges and universities. 

There are many tricky areas where social sciences 
and physical sciences need to work together. This 
is required even for defining what would be a good 
society and furthermore the means to achieve it. 
A lot of new thinking is required in economic, 


political and social spheres. If this is done without 
including scientists and engineers, even the new 
would be copies of what obtains elsewhere, or 
impossible to achieve. 

For all this to happen we need to break walls, 
couple, and engage with our society. I am sure 
that if we design our education and research 
enterprises this way all the other problems would 
resolve themselves. The sheer excitement of such 
a free Manthan and mission would ensure that. 
The silly competitive exams on which we expend 
so much energy would acquire a diminished 
importance and then disappear. I do not know 
why we are afraid of going this route. 

The plague of foreign 
universities 

I am not surprised that so many foreign colleges 
and universities want to set up shop in our 
country. They will sell so long as there are buyers 
with money who can flaunt foreign degrees. 
We are already decoupled from our society. All 
they would do is to decouple us some more. We 
should not be too worried because the individuals 
they would capture in their net would be relatively 
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mediocre besides the fact that they might have 
already decided that emigration is the most 
desirable step towards their future. I may not be 
too worried, but that would change if we begin 
to believe that this would lead to import of truly 
high-class education into our country. I do not 
think too many Nobel Laureates are going to 


be on the staff of these outside teaching shops, 
who would be available for relaxed interaction 
with students here and consider their presence in 
these shops as significant steps for advancement 
of their own thought and exploration. As I said 
earlier, good education is not delivered; it is 
imbibed and created. 


Information technology, the internet and the web 

Let me first state that I agree with many people that coming in of this technology has had, and will 
in future have even more seminal impact on the way the world develops. But there is need to develop 
specificities and configurations suited to our needs and aspirations. 


jK You can easily use eye 
catching presentations aided by 
the Net as substitute for well 
thought out argument. It 
passes off as a thing with real 
content. It might appear that 
you have lot of information, 
that you have learnt a lot and it 
is easy to mistake it for 

Encourages a culture of 
education wherein 
information substitutes 
for understanding 

l 


Internet alone cannot 
provide you with 
education or wisdom 


Internet works better for those who 
are already engaged with something 


Are the main flaws 
of education today 




SC You have to wade 
through lot of noise and 
sometimes you can get 
fond of noise. There is a 
tendency to avoid depth 
and immersion 

i 

Such addiction 
moves one away 
from the habit of 
independent 
thought. 


If you are not. . 

SC You’d encounter 
rather superficial ' 
information 


Internet is like having a dictionary 
with the hope that you would 
learn a language and become a 
great writer! Well, not quite, firstly 
because a dictionary does not 
have as much misinformation as 
the Net, and secondly because the 
dictionary is not as alive and 
changing as the Net. 


There is a danger that thoughtless use of 
the Web and other manifestations of IT like 
CD ROMs might encourage this tendency 
of mistaking information for understanding 
in addition to another of our present 
failings — we are already decoupled from our 
environment and might begin doing so even 
more enthusiastically. 

My belief is that Internet should be used to 
increase the dimensionality of our education 
and not just its information content. This would 
demand that we begin treasuring diversity of 
learning and move away from standardized, 
Ep industrial production of graduates tested on 

IP] machines we call ‘common examinations’. Such 

an education would also encourage respect for 
and inclusion of people who have acquired 


their capabilities and skills with different or 
no certification. 

Possible socio-political 
significance of the web 

The most important feature of the Web is that 
people can communicate even if they have different 
voices and languages. They can communicate and 
access. No one is superior; no one is on top. No one 
has to give up his/her way of expression. No culture 
is inferior. The Web has a texture that is inclusive. 

In my book, the basic philosophy of the 
Web should be to move the world away from 
the present manifestation of globalization that 
has a few innovators and creators and the rest 
consumers; a few influence and the rest are only 
influenced. If we do that we would benefit not 
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only by increasing the variety of directions in 
which innovations would occur, but also through 
sharing the joys and depths of wisdom developed 
under different environments. In addition there 
could be a fundamental transformation that might 
lead to different concepts of equity, harmony and 
inclusiveness — indeed in the way we organize the 
world from now on. 

The real issue of modern times 

Let me, at the end, come to the basic question 
impinging on the search for the architecture of 
an inclusive world. I will not spend too much time 
defending its desirability. There is no future for 
a civilized existence without that. That such an 
architecture would necessarily demand a change 
in the way of thinking goes without saying. But it 
might also need inventions suited to our present 
predicament. I will not demand that everyone 
on this planet should become equally affluent. 
Inclusiveness should not be so much about equality. 
Nor should it include any element of charity. The 
driving force has to be an enlightened self-interest. 
Without meaning to sound pontifical I would 
summarize my exhortation - my formula to the 
world in the following words: No individual, no 
human collectivity, no country, no professional, 
no corporation, indeed no one shall be only, or 
be made into only, a consumer. 

As a young man I was much taken with the 
independence movement of India. I feel that our 
supreme leader Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
came way ahead of his time. Today he would be 
sustainable. Gandhi talked about the concept of 
Gram Swaraj. This implied that no one should 
be controlled from a distance. This implied 
responsibility for independent thought and action. 
It also implied that if you wanted you could go 
your own way without being dominated by distant 
powers. He also emphasized that no one should 
be only a consumer. It was almost immoral to be 
so. He said he wanted production by masses, not 
mass production. 

In the area of education, he firmly believed 
that lot of learning happens through physical 
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involvement with your environment, designing 
and making what the community needs. When 
such activity is combined with book learning then 
you become a true scholar. Such an approach 
would introduce contextual elements into learning 
and make it more creative. He could be considered 
as the first environmentalist of the last century 
when one remembers his statement “there is 
enough in the world for every one’s need but not 
for every one’s greed”. Though it might be difficult 
to take each of his statements literally, we cannot 
escape the discerning direction he was suggesting. 
There was clear understanding that distant control 
would usurp real freedom. That using goods and 
services provided by others without a similar 
thing being given in exchange would also lead 
to an enslavement and economic and cultural 
domination. That learning and creating have to 
be simultaneous. That lot of education can happen 
through fingers was an instruction we certainly 
needed in our colonial days and we still do. 





In Gandhi’s days, technology could not be 
easily decentralized without losing the advantages 
of scale. This is no longer true for most of 
modern technology. Not only can software be 
decentralized easily, but information can also be 
swiftly accessed and shared. You do not have to 
travel out for information you need or want to 
give out. You have the option of living your own 
way and yet be connected. You can also change 
at your pace and change others with whom you 
interact. Gandhi’s slogan ‘production by masses 
and not mass production’ can now be realized. 
If the world needs a Jihad then it should be to 
make people understand that this seems to be 
the only way of having decentralized integration, 
only way to preserve and enhance diversity, the 
only way to give fulfilment to individuals. Such 
an enterprise would need the best of technology. 
People would not live in their wells. They would 
be connected and yet in control. That needs a 
major upheaval. I do not know who would be 
equal to this challenge. Perhaps Gandhi did 
come a century too soon. Perhaps socially 
oriented technologists and their friends can 
make it happen. 
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To summarize the basic challenge of today: 
as the world globalizes at breakneck speed, the 
intimacies feel threatened. Intimacies are essential 
to being human. They have produced music, culture, 
values, language, art, literature, and even humour. A 
quick assault on these seems to human entities an 
assault on their existence. Much like the immune 
response of a living system, the resistance is almost 
automatic and sometimes most virulent. Often it 
manifests itself as mindless terrorism. It is my view 
that modern terrorism cannot be combated only 
through military means. It has increased in parallel 
with the process of globalization, with superficial 
uniformisation of the world, with “Cola-nization”, 
as a friend has said. 

Besides the cultural assaults, there are also 
economic consequences. Now it should be 


possible to have a different kind of globalization, 
without assaulting the economic and cultural 
autonomy of human collectivities. Globalization 
should be subsumed in a deeper global 
consciousness. On this substrate of ‘new’ global 
consciousness, human collectivities could live an 
autonomous existence, in control of themselves, 
not in a well any more but networked with the 
world and the universe. The techniques and 
technologies for doing this have now become 
possible. This is the architecture for a truly 
inclusive society that I would commend. For 
this to happen, we need to develop the Web 
in dimensions that might not have been so far 
touched. We have to move in a direction where 
there would be a Web of people with all their 
diversities and not only of computers with their 
specific quirks. 


Scientist, educator, educationist, communicator, and institution-builder Prof. Yash Pal is an invaluable gift to India. He is 
admired for the services rendered during his tenure as the Chairman - UGC, Chairman - National Advisory Committee, 
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JNU. He is also well remembered for popularising Science through televised programmes Turning Point and Bharat ki Chaap. 
Prof. Pal has been awarded the Padma Vibhushan, Padma Bhushan, Kalinga Prige, Tal Bahadur Shastri National Award, 
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A t Centre for Learning (CFL) Bangalore, 
we have an open library both in concept 
and reality. This means that there is free 
and open access to all material and resources, 
at all times of day and night, and throughout 
the year. Mutual trust and shared responsibility 
provide the ground from which this library 
functions. The rules and conventions of library 
interaction evolve out of a sense of co-operation, 
consideration and care for the community 
as a whole. 

The challenge for the librarian is not one 
of policing and monitoring, but to perceive 
and hold the library and its users as a vibrant 
functioning whole. This can only be done 
when the community of users feels a sense of 
ownership and accountability. For example, on 
an afternoon when there is a sudden deluge of 
rain, a couple of students dash to the library to 
shut windows and move books out of reach of 
the rain. At night, the place is locked by individual 
senior students on a rota basis. If one of them is 
unwell or away, another student takes on that job. 
Much of this happens without the intervention 
or knowledge of the librarian. 

The collection in this library reflects the 
commitment to quality and excellence. Classics 
both traditional and contemporary can be found 
on the shelves. Staff and students are actively 
involved in the selection process. In fact, 
students are taken regularly to book stores and 
book exhibitions to select and buy books for 
the library. An innovative in-house computer 
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Centre for Learning is a progressive school 
situated at Varadenahalli village, 40 km to 
the west of Bangalore, which caters to about 
70 students in the age group 8-19 and 
20 teachers. 

V J 

program ensures that all users can borrow, return, 
search for, reserve, and conduct other library 
operations with ease. The facility of borrowing 
has been extended to former students, parents 
and guests. 



BJ 



The main library is located in a beautiful 
building which was designed with ideas from 
staff, students and, of course, the architects. Its 
ambience and aesthetics welcomes and invites 
all users and visitors. Every student group has a 
weekly library period which is used for browsing, 
borrowing, returning and also for various 
activities to enhance reading and awareness of 
the library. Helping the library in various ways is 
an inherent culture of the place. Books in need 
of repair are restored imaginatively and lovingly 
by students. 

They also do projects to facilitate use of the 
library by creating bibliographies, making indexes 
and labels for shelves, posters and book marks, 
putting together a short video on the library and 
a brief computer guide for newcomers. 

The open library at CFL is a happy and 
lively place. 
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How does it come alive in each and every facet of the school 
library? 

Let’s find out! Remember that the openness of the library cannot happen if you are a speed fiend! 
Space and leisure are essential to the spirit and fulfilment of an open library. 






1. LOCATION 

• The library needs to be in a central place, 

easily accessible to all users 

• Needs to be airy, well lit up and ventilated 

• Avoid proximity to the canteen, main street, 

playground for for fear of noise pollution, 
heat and smoke 

• Should it be close to the classrooms? Upstairs, 

downstairs? Ask teachers and students. 
Users’ feedback will be valuable 


3. SELECTION & COLLECTION 

• Librarian to be at the helm of selections 

• Always involve students for selecting books in 

stores/book fairs 

• Decide on a budget looking at last years’ 

patterns & present needs 

• Visit bookstores on a regular basis 

• Visit other libraries when possible, for new 

ideas 

• Have resources in different languages 

• Stock assistive resources for the disabled 

• Take users’ feedback, pay heed to it! 


5. USE 

• Have separate shelves of non-fiction books for seniors 

and juniors. 

• A half-way-home shelf for new books AFTER they 

have come off the new books display and 
BEFORE they get hidden and forgotten in their 
subject shelves. We plan to keep them in this shelf 
for one term. 

• An ‘In-house publications’ shelf to display books 

created by students as projects 

• Adopt-a-book: kids to ‘adopt’ a book/author and then 

ensure the condition of their ‘ward’ is good 

• Frequent storytelling or book reading for impetus to 

reading 

• Don’t stop innovating activities for library users 

• Share activities/ rules practiced at other libraries to 

motivate users 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford, every user, when 
asked, must recite an oath in Latin which essentially 
says they will not damage the books by exposing 
them to fire, water, food and bad handling! 



2. PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 

• Inviting, welcoming, bright, colourful 

• Wide entrance to give users sense of space as they 

enter 

• Provide different spaces for different activities. 

• Have furniture or not (!) in tune with the area, e.g.: 

V relaxing seats for the informal reading area 
S table and chairs for reference area 

S mats for storytime and other group activities 
S little nooks and corners for individual reader 

V low chairs near shelves for browsing 

V stone benches for outside reading 

V a pick-a-book box for invite readers 

S portable library ladders for high shelves 

• Display area contributed by students and teachers 

• Collaborative and live notice boards 

• Include ‘talking points’ that trigger discussions 

• Boards to match the eye level for younger children 


4. OR GANISA TION & A CCESS 

• Keep the library in harmony with the school’s intentions 

• Is the library locked when the librarian is not there? How 

about keeping the place open with senior students in 
charge of locking and unlocking each day? 

• Set clear conventions or rules based on co-operation, 

convenience and common-sense. E.g. 

S NOTHING leaves the library without a record of its 
leaving! 

S If books are missing or lost, its details are recorded in a 
notebook 

S Treat the loss as a very factual occurrence with no 
overtones of theft/ suspicion 
S A book is never lost, it surfaces after a time, may be 3- 
6-12-18 months! 

S No fine for late return, only incessant reminders! 

• Keep bookshelves unlocked and easily accessible 

• Avoid very high shelves 

• Allow students to freely move, browse & read in the library 

• Organise your material to make users independent 

Dewey Decimal Classification Scheme works 

• Put coloured strips to code different genres 

• Computerise your collection 

. • Regular stock check, repair and restocking is a must 


6. HUMAN RESOURCE 

\ • To have a library that is alive, this is the 

most valuable resource to have 
| • The library must have open access 

! • Try to get teachers and management to 

collaborate 

* 4 • Recruit and coach students to help out 
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Bringing Young 
Together and 
Boohs Together 

Young people, like 
many of us adults, f 

have become more and 
more dependent on the 

media, internet and computer driven software 
for information as well as for entertainment. 
The first thing for educators and librarians is to 
recognize and acknowledge the benefits of each 
of these modes of learning. From there we can 
make out a case where books are still valued for 
their unique contribution and happily co-exist 
with all other forms which provide information, 
inspiration and entertainment. 

When a child reads, there is a relationship which 
begins between her and the book. It is an enduring 
relationship, where the reader has the leisure to 
explore the written word at her own pace, with 
breaks, at any location, and what is important for 
a child, in any position! Young children are drawn 
to stories and are full of curiosity and wonder. 



Usually this moves 
naturally into a love 
of reading. But we 
may uncaringly or 
unwittingly dam this 
natural surge. Very 
little encouragement 
to read, hardly any exposure to excellent books, 
both in the home and school environment, 
too many other occupations, can dry up the 
imaginative flow. 

Written language has an enduring quality 
that cannot easily be replaced. Reading raises 
questions, sparks off ideas and starts a chain 
of imaginative thought. By the simple act of 
reading, young people are expanding, and 
enhancing their sensibilities. They are responding 
to strong themes, to evocative language and are 
being exposed to issues they cannot afford to 
ignore. In reading, they are also learning to 
read between the lines, pick up nuances and 
complexities, which the author has embedded 
in her writing. They are picking up the skill to be 
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critical of content and form - to discern when 
there is insincerity or condescension. 

Encouraging children to read both fiction and 
non-fiction from a young age enables them to 
grapple with concepts, ideas and processes. These 
inputs will help them to make sense of the world as 
they grow up, and also build stamina to read works 
of non-fiction later in life. 

Now, I would like to move on to the essentials 
that will allow all of the above to happen. We need 
to feel an equal surge of satisfaction to get a non- 
reader reading as well as help a good reader deepen 
his reading. 

If a school can answer all the following questions in 
the affirmative, its endeavour is three-quarters complete: 

Environment 

In your library, have you provided, 

• the right ambience and facility for reading? 

• interesting, updated, relevant collection for 
youngsters to choose? 

• a librarian who is friendly and approachable 
for children? 

Exposure 

Does the library, 

• set high-quality standards for the books 
it procures? 

• subscribe to a good collection of journalsand 
updates its list? 


• believe in the value of browsing and actively 
allow students time for it? 

• take students on visits to other libraries? 

Ease of access 

Does the library have 

• open access, is its entire collection at the users 
uninhibited dispocal? 

• simple methods of borrowing and returning? 

Is the library 

• aware that the publishing scene has never been 
more vibrant? 

• open-minded to accept new books and second- 
hand books in its collection? 

Encouragement 

Does the school 

• tend to underestimate the value of reading vis- 
a-vis studies? 

• relate with non-readers equally well? 

• conduct unexpected events to bring entice 
children into the world of books and reading? 

• think parents need to be helped to realise the 
value of reading? 

Enhancement and Enrichment 

Does the school 

• have a weekly library period with each class? 

• conduct age-apt activities to enhance awareness 
and interest in reading? 

• ensure that reading for the sake of knowledge 
is encouraged and the tendency to boast having 
read something curbed? 
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The Teacher and the Library: A 
Symbiotic Relationship 

The library is a responsive entity. With the best 
of collections, infrastructure and even services, it 
can spring to life only at the magic touch of the 
users. In a school library the users are primarily 
the teachers, either directly, or indirectly, because 
through them, the students are initiated into 
becoming lifetime users. 

Why is it so important that a 
school library be alive, vibrant, and 
continuously evolving? 

It is the place to which fresh, young minds bring 
their curiosity and thirst for knowledge. It is the 
place where the spirit of enquiry in teachers is 
met, sustained and strengthened. It is the place 
where librarians face the exciting challenge 
of making the library a “happening” centre. 
Finally, it is the place that heads of institutions 
realize and recognize is the core of the 
educational process. 

The inter-relationship between all these 
elements also creates interdependence and no 
one aspect can grow without the warmth and 
sustenance of the others! A natural way to bring 
meaning to our lives is to do something we 
believe in. Something we feel happy to do. In 
such a situation, we are learning and innovating 
constantly. There is no room for monotony or a 
sense of drudgery. 

Learning is essential to teaching. John 
Dewey’s observation about the combined forces 
of reflection and action is significant here. As 
teachers you need to have, and to convey to 
students this reflective -learning stance. Changing 
circumstances, new developments, technological 
and psychological transformations that are taking 
place all around us demand that as teachers you 
have an intelligent response. This is necessary 
to tackle new issues that are thrown up each day 
that may even become obsolete by tomorrow! 
The nature of academic learning is also 
influenced by the availability of and use made of, 
new technologies. 


The Open Library 



As teachers and educators, can 
you see yourselves as opening a 
conversation when you begin a lesson? 

In order to carry on an interesting and rich 
conversation, and even to communicate clearly, 
you must have some resources to draw upon. It 
is impossible to draw on one’s resources without 
replenishing them frequently. So, enter the 
library — your school library, other libraries — to 
restore and refurbish and refresh your store of 
abilities and knowledge. 




Educators know from experience that it is 
necessary to understand an area of learning in 
order to teach it well, but that understanding on 
its own is not enough. So what else is needed? First, 
a deepening of knowledge in the specific content 
area of your subject. Second, a broadening of 
perspective. Connections and links, both local and 
global are made. How does this help the individual, 
the student and the institution? For the individual 
I would say there is tremendous potential for 
personal growth. Existing interests strengthen, new 
questions arise and the process of self-development 
is well on its way. There is not just the appearance, 
but also the fact of self-confidence. It does not need 
a psychologist to tell you what that means to your 
general sense of well-being and harmony. As for the 
institution - an innovative, confident and creative 
teacher is a valuable asset for every institution. She 
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is a strong spokesperson for the place as well as 
being an individual in her own right. The really 
good teacher is one who can call her soul her own. 

For the students, a teacher who is well-read, both 
in her own subject and outside it, provides a model 
and a source of inspiration. A teacher who has a 
strong base of reading, reference and research has 
an air of quiet authority and security. The primary 
role of reading, researching and referencing is done 
by the teacher but gradually as the students begin 
to use the library more extensively, they take over 
the primary role and took to the teacher only for 
affirmation and confirmation. They are ready to be 
self- sufficient. However the teacher continues to 
be the motivator and the facilitator. 

Do you believe and trust that time 
spent in the library is time well spent? 

If the answer is yes, the library can provide you 
with a few more areas of self-development. 

• Read to understand how what you are teaching 
fits into the overall curriculum. If, as a teacher, 
you are part of curriculum meetings, you need 
to be clear what the issues are. 

• Read to enhance your teaching and communication 
methods - classroom management, current 
approaches and innovative techniques. 

• Read to recognize and understand a particular 
child’s difficulties - physical or psychological. 
Parenting and teaching are both highly 
demanding and creative responsibilities. 


Even when a teacher has all this background, I 
am sure you see the necessity for ongoing updating. 
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You may now ask where is Che time Co 
do Chis? 

This is where enlightened management comes 
in. In each teacher’s time-table, put in one 
period a week as a personal library period - 
not to be confused with bringing students in 
for a reference period. Believe me, this is not 
an imposition. After just one term, you will be 
looking forward to this period of quiet browsing 
leisure and freedom to pursue your interests. The 
management must recognize that this is a long- 
term investment and encourage this move. 

EsCablishing a core link 

There are three categories of users that make 
us librarians who we are! They are the students, 
the teachers and the management. We need to 
embark on a relationship of trust, efficiency, 
dependability and friendliness with all three sets 
of users. 

The students are the easiest to win over. They 
are young, open and eager to learn. Show them 
clearly by word and deed that you are there to help 
them, guide them regarding new technologies and 
make resources available. Make them feel welcome 
in the library. Invite them to help you. Take their 
suggestions for books and improvements in the 
library seriously. 

Now for the teachers, as librarians we must make 
them believe in the efficacy of the library. You can 
only do this by your actions and your services. You 
must convert them to become regular users and 
strong supporters of the library. Their presence in 
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The Open Library 



the library is the proof of this. As the librarian, you 
are in a unique position to provide references of 
books, periodical and teaching aids available in the 
library that can bring a multi-dimensional approach 
to their teaching. 

Probably the greatest level of difficulty is to have 
a smooth but open and frank relationship with the 
management. To win over the trust and confidence 
of the head is the most important task, because if 
that does not happen, many of the things I have 
said today become meaningless and just words. Be 
bold in word and deed. If you have and show clarity, 
energy and commitment, the head must listen. After 
all teachers and librarians are the ground on which 
the school stands or falls. 

Finally what of ourselves as librarians? What 
we can do to bring enrichment to our lives is: first, 
create a climate of confidence - not authority and 
arrogance, and second, put in efforts to be familiar 
with our own collection and resources. 

So, wherever you go, always be on a look out for 
ideas that might find place in your space. These are 
ways by which you’d be successful in scaffolding 
your students’ learning and effectively your own. 




DON’Ts @ Library 




• Don’t send students to the library as a 

punishment for some failing 

• Don’t send them there to complete their 

homework 

• Don’t use the library as a classroom 

(lecturing time) or a meeting room 

• Don’t use the librarian as an office clerk 

or general dogsbody 

• Don’t use the library collection as a 

showcase to impress visitor 


If a library is doing what it is meant to 
do- it should be full of users and less full 


L 


of books! 



Usha Mukunda is a librarian who brought a twist to her life when she decided to pursue her masters at 40 when her younger 
son began schooling! She went on to founder the ‘Centre for Learning’ in Bangalore where she set up an open library. She has 
worked enthusiastically with children and books for 30 years, and set up children ’s libraries in rural regions of Karnataka and 
Uttarakhand. 


An extract from a larger document detailing the experience of the Open Library at CFL presented as part of the ‘Small Group 
Dialogue’ during the CFL Conference at Bangalore in 2006 
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9th-12th GRADE BAND 

UIC College Prep 
Chicaqo, IL 

% ff/1 

“I refuse to let my students think that music is off-limits to them or that they are 
not talented enough to perform in an ensemble,” says Steven Sanders, who is the high 
school band teacher and music department chair at UIC College Prep, part of the Noble 
Network of Charter Schools in Chicago. “Music is for all.” 

A Chicagoan by birth, Steve has long held a passion to work with disadvantaged youtl^B 
When students enter his classroom, 90 percent of them have never taken a basic music 
class, held an instrument or read music before. Yet, with nearly 200 students, Steve ^ | 
routinely leads the school’s ensembles to first and second place rankings in city and 
statewide competitions. In the Jazz Ensemble’s first year of existence last year, his 
students placed eighth at the Berklee College of Music National High School Jazz 
Festival, where they competed against schools with longstanding traditions of 
musical excellence. 

Steve’s students learn rapidly due to his high expectations and attention to every 
detail. When he noticed inattentive students gazing at the blank walls during class, for 
example, he had local artists paint the walls with murals of musical concepts. Entering 
his classroom is an immersive experience in music. 


“We’ve been enthralled by Steve’s use of music as a pathway to long-term success for his 
students in education and in life,” says TNTP president Tim Daly. “When his students 
see how much they can accomplish when they approach their instruments in the right 
way, they know how much they can accomplish by approaching any new challenge 
in the right way. You start to wonder why every high school student in America isn’t 
taking four years of music.” 


In Steve’s essay, “Own Your Sound,” he describes how his focus on deep discipline helps 
his students become stronger musicians— and better learners beyond the band room. 




OWN YOUR SOUND 



In my class, students learn quickly that 
dedication, perseverance— and mistakes— 
make you a stronger human being. 

Click. .. Click. .. Click. .. Click. . . 

The metronome beats through two loudspeakers at the front 
of my classroom. As my afternoon Beginning Band class 
finishes playing an eight-measure exercise, I pause the beat 
and wipe sweat from my forehead. 

“Okay, how can we make this better?” 1 ask. “I want everyone 
to put their finger on a spot where they made an error.” 

Students search their music to see what they must do 
individually to improve the next repetition. 

“Got it?” I see nods of agreement, looks of determination. 

I press play on the metronome. “Here we go. One. . . 
two... breathe...” 

As the students begin, I notice a marked improvement in tone, 
intonation and note accuracy. Circulating to give feedback, 1 
hear Dan play a third space C with great tone. I’m floored and 
immediately stop the class. 

“Dan! Oh my goodness, bro! You hit the high C. Did you 
hear that?” 

Dan says, “Yeah, I. . .1 guess I did.” 

“You’ve been struggling with that note for a few weeks now. 
What happened? Why are you able to play it today?” I just 
had to know. 

Right in front of the whole class, Dan says, “I’ve been 
practicing at home every day, like you said.” 

I take the time to slap him high five and celebrate his progress. 
I want the whole class to see a real life example of hard work 
and deep discipline paying off. 



For the students I teach, my classroom is unlike any other. It’s 
almost as if it were its own kingdom within the school. For 
us to be successful, each and every student must realize that 
the extreme rigor in my class is all about developing and 
maintaining a high level of discipline. You don’t become a 
great musician — or a great student — overnight. It begins with 
having a high regard for even the smallest details. 

The Utmost Respect 

“Mr. Sanders, I want to play the trumpet,” says one of my 
freshmen Beginning Band members, pointing to an instrument. 
While I love the enthusiasm and sense of pride in his choice, 
he’s pointing to a clarinet. 

This is how little some of my students know about musical 
equipment, and why it’s so important for my students to learn 
to respect the instruments they will eventually master. 

A reading teacher would have a problem with students 
throwing books about as if they weren’t valuable. A biology 
teacher would get upset at the sight of expensive microscopes 
being handled without care. We are blessed to have band 
resources at our disposal. With the most expensive classroom in 
the building, we have an obligation to treat this treasure trove 
with the utmost care and respect. Under no circumstances 
do I tolerate the misuse of band equipment. This includes 
instruments, music stands, cleaning supplies, percussion 
accessories, band chairs and anything else that we use in 
my room. 

In the first semester of this past year, our band program 
received a generous grant, including instruments that were 
significandy more expensive than our current ones. For the first 
couple of weeks after we received them, however, the gleaming 
instruments sat idle in the front of the room. Students were 
only allowed to look. 

If they showed me they could take care of their current 
instruments, I told them, I would be willing to let them play the 
new ones. One of these new instruments was an $8,000 tuba. 
When I removed it from the case and set it in the front of the 
room, all of my sophomore tuba players practically salivated 
from behind their student models. 
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Own Your Sound 
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Deep discipline encourages students to 
strive for perfect performances even when 
the music they are playing is full of mixed 
metered measures. 

Finally, a few months after the new instruments arrived, 

D avion, my first chair tubist, got a chance to play the new 
trophy I loved seeing him handle it as if it were his most 
prized possession. Owning your sound starts with respecting 
the instrument that forms it. 

Deep Discipline 

The great jazz trumpeter and music educator Wynton Marsalis 
put it very plainly: “Invest yourself in everything that you do. 
There’s fun in being serious.” The way that I have set up my 
class is largely based on discipline. 

Discipline is usually thought of as punishment, but I do not 
refer to discipline in the punitive sense. It goes much deeper 
than that. The word is derived from “disciple,” which means 
“learner.” In essence, discipline is the act of becoming a student. 

To succeed in my class, students must focus and remain 
engaged for extended periods of time. They must develop the 
art of going deep inside of themselves to practice a craft for 
mastery. They also must learn how to transfer knowledge and 
draw on all parts of their experience in education to be the 
best musicians that they can be. 

Cuban jazz trumpeter, pianist and composer Arturo Sandoval 
once said, “Blow your life through your horn.” I believe 


that a musical instrument lives the instant a student breathes 
their energy into it. The sounds that students produce on their 
instruments are totally theirs. They cannot hide from them. 
They must own their sound. I instill in my students a deep 
respect for the sounds they produce on their instruments by 
helping them to appreciate that everyone has an opportunity 
to sound great. The question I pose is: Are you disciplined enough 
to go after a great sound? 

Deep discipline will cause students to lock themselves in a 
room until they master a passage of music on their instrument. 
Deep discipline makes students want to sit completely straight 
in their chairs for 75-minute class periods. Deep discipline 
encourages students to strive for perfect performances even 
when the music they are playing is full of mixed metered 
measures, syncopated rhythms and rapid chromaticism. 

And, oh yes, deep discipline is what Dan developed in order 
to be able to finally play a third space C on the trumpet. 

That’s deep discipline. And in my class, it’s transformative. 

It’s what allows us to change from individuals into a band, 
from students into musicians. Discipline unlocks possibilities. 

A New Language 

“Music happens to be an art form that transcends language,” 
according to the great jazz musician Herbie Hancock. In my 
estimation, music is a much loftier language than the spoken 
word. Yet the steps to learning a spoken language have much 
in common with learning to read music. Whole, half, quarter, 
eighth and sixteenth notes are the “words” in which music 
finds its voice, and fluency in reading them is essential to 
great musicianship. 
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Each year, more than 90 percent of my students come to me 
without any prior knowledge of how to read and understand 
musical notes and symbols. Spoken language has programs 
like Rosetta Stone and the Pimsleur Method. In my classroom, 
students become familiar with count/position/play , a method 
designed to help students when practicing on their own. 

They will use it as a step-by-step process as they encounter 
more challenging passages. 

Let’s take a closer look. 

Count 

If you come to my room, my students counting a rhythm 
together sound like disciples chanting a script in unison. 
Whether students have a big voice or a tiny one, they all buy 
into the notion that everyone must open their mouths and 
count. Some are naturally shy and timid the first couple of 
times that we engage in this activity. Periodically, I have to put 
my ear right up to their mouth and whisper, “I can’t hear you.” 
The more I do this, the more they hate it, but we only get better 
as a group when everyone is involved and giving their very best. 
We have set goals as a group and each student has to be willing 
to own those goals and give 1 00 percent of their energy to 
achieve them. 

Position 

After we have counted the rhythm, we move to counting and 
positioning. Students recognize the letter name of the note while 
executing the correct position or fingering on their instrument. 
If you were to walk into my room, you’d think students were 
performing a scripted chant with hand motions. Everyone is 
uttering the counts, silently performing the passage on their 
instrument while I circulate to assess whether or not students 
are fluently moving through the exercise. My pointing finger 
or bulging eyeballs signal to students that they may want to 
consult a position chart. 

Play 

After a few rounds of counting and positioning, we are ready 
to play. At this point I pose a question to the class: “What is the 
number one rule of sight reading?” 

The class responds in unison, “Don’t stop.” 

This attitude is critical. Reading music can be challenging and 
the natural inclination of human beings is to stop at the first 
sign of a mistake. But if my students are pushing their ability, 
a certain amount of failure is inevitable. Embracing failure 
sends the message that it is okay to struggle and learn from 
mistakes. After we have read a passage, I ask if we can do 
better. Undoubtedly, students will be eager to try it again. 


n 


WHAT BAND MEANS 

I hesitate to use the word “rules” when describing 
how I manage my classroom. Instead, I use the word 
“expectations.” I strive to use language that makes 
my students think about their actions and what 
effect they will have on others. Instead of saying, 

“I command you to...” I say, “I expect that you will...” 
This simple switch in syntax suggests that students 
are in charge of their actions and know that if they 
do not meet an expectation at any given time, they 
are inhibiting the progress of the group. 

My foremost expectations are based on the 
acronym BAND: 

B. Be positive 

A. Acknowledge that we need you 

N. Never give up 

D. Do better than your best 

I once saw a poster featuring this acronym and 
decided to expand on it for the purposes of my 
classroom. If students do these four things each 
day they come into my room, I can guarantee their 
success. I let them know from the beginning that 
starting to play and continuing to play a musical 
instrument is not going to be an easy feat. I am 
not going to smile the entire time and sugarcoat 
my feedback. They are going to need to always be 
positive even in the face of difficulty and challenge. 
Giving up is selfish and can prove detrimental to the 
overall group. I’ve also taken the old cliche saying 
of ‘do your best’ and stepped it up. I believe that 
every student has a best effort to offer. I also firmly 
believe that students can do better than their best. 
Somehow, the best is just not good enough for me. 
The stakes are too high and I’m trying to produce 
lifelong musicians that will use music to open up 
doors of opportunity for themselves. 
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TEACHING AS AN 
EVOLUTIONARY PATTERN 

Tony Williams is widely regarded as one of the most 
important and influential jazz drummers to come to 
prominence in the 1960s. He made a statement that 
has always resonated with me: “People try to get into 
drumming today, and after a year, they’re working 
on their own style. You must first spend a long 
time doing everything that the great drummers do. 
Drumming is like an evolutionary pattern.” 

Teaching is a lot like drumming. Great teachers do 
not learn how to be great on their own. They study 
closely those who have come before them. I have two 
very close colleagues who work in the same charter 
school network and teach the same content. Our 
collaboration (mostly band banter) normally starts 
at 5:30 a.m. through text messages. Conversations 
range from new music to new methods. We are 
always pushing one another and looking for ways 
to get better at our practice. They both have been 
teaching longer than I have, and I owe everything 
that I am able to do in the classroom to them. 
Teachers everywhere can learn a thing or two from 
Tony Williams and start to view teaching as an 
evolutionary pattern. 


Reading music is a linear process, and if an individual 
stops every single time they make a mistake, it will stunt the 
development of the skill. This is by no means easy. Anything 
that takes effort is worth it, and in a way, music education is a 
playbook for how to achieve in every area of life. 


In my class, students learn quickly that dedication, perseverance 
— and mistakes — make you a stronger human being. 


But... students will be students. 


Every now and again, one or two will try to take shortcuts to 
learning the skill of reading music. They may take a pencil and 
lightly write the letter name underneath an unfamiliar note — 

S a definite violation of the music reading process. Notes have a 
specific place on a staff. Every time a student writes in a note 
and looks at it while reading music, they are inhibiting their 
progress toward fluency. Only when students can automatically 
associate notes with the respective line or space where it 


appears will they eventually be able to read any piece of music 
in front of them. 

Early in the year, I caught Janiya writing in the notes and 
decided to ask her this question: “If you were learning a new 
language, would you write a translation underneath every 
passage that you had to read?” 

She looked at me and said with a sigh, “That would defeat 
the point of learning a new language in the first place.” 

Ding ding ding! She got the point. When I saw that she 
understood, I walked over to her music stand with a grin, 
ripped her music out of the binder, balled it up and shot it in 
the trash. Then I calmly walked over to the extra music bin 
and pulled out a fresh copy. She gave me a tiny smile as 
I continued the lesson. 

The Classroom as Our Stage 

Discipline is the watchword in my class, but let’s face it: the 
minds of my students will wander from time to time. Knowing 
this, I strive to make my room appealing to the eyes. When you 
walk in you are immediately inundated with murals on the walls, 
not just pictures of random musical symbols and inspirational 
quotes, but images of skills and concepts that students will visit 
and re-visit for the four years they are in my class. 

If students are looking around the room, their eyes may land 
on the rhythmic pyramid. Here they can review whole, half, 
quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes. They may begin to look at 
the sound pyramid and to see how their instruments fit within 
a nicely balanced ensemble blend. They might look up at the 
order of flats and sharps to remind them how to figure out 
their proper key If they’ve forgotten how loud to play mezzo 
piano, they may look up and see exactly where it fits into the 
dynamic scheme. And if they are really distracted, they can 
feast their eyes on the faces of great composers and musicians, 
past and present. 

The room is so different from others in the building that 
students can’t help but feel that they are in an altogether 
different kingdom. From the constant click of the metronome 
in the air to the beautiful artwork on the walls, students are 
immersed in this kingdom of music for the entire time they 
are with me. 

Even though the space I deal with is not a typical band room 
with tons of square footage, I make the most of what I have. 
Every class has their own seating chart based on a standard 
model of two horseshoe shapes. Students have about a foot of 
space between them and the next person. This allows them to 
zero-in on their tone and further own their sound. 
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Count, position, play— just don’t write in the notes. 


Music is everywhere, and I’m everywhere, too. The floor 
plan allows me to get next to any student within two seconds. 
Informal feedback is a must for my students, and that means 
I need to be close enough to provide it in the moment. I can 
tap Katherine on the shoulder when she plays an incorrect 
rhythm. I can stand in-between the trombone section when 
they are playing out of tune. I can get back to Darius, who 
is playing his drum a little too loudly for a soft section in the 
music. In constant motion, I keep students on their toes and 
turn distraction into discipline. 


dedication and commitment while learning how to play the 
trumpet. There’s even a slight chance that Dan will recall 
having a band director who tried in earnest to share his 
passion for music with all. 

A colleague of mine often forwards me the image of a 1958 
Max Roach jazz album cover entitled “Deeds, Not Words.” 
That phrase is true for my classroom. Just talking about being 
a great musician isn’t worth anything. If one truly wants to 
succeed, he must work harder than he has ever worked in his 
life and respect music as an art form that demands discipline. 


What’s Your Music Story? 

Did you take piano lessons at a young age? Were you part of a 
garage band that played at local venues in your neighborhood? 
Maybe you were a member of your high school band or 
sang in the choir. It could be that you wish music had played 
a bigger role in your youth, and now you’ve enrolled your 
children in private music lessons so they won’t miss out. 
Whatever the case may be, we all have a music story to tell. 

What do you think Dan’s music story will be? Maybe he 
will describe how he came to appreciate music as a core 
subject, one that he not only enjoyed, but also worked hard 
at. He might relate how he gained skills such as perseverance, 


When I show my students what they’re capable of as musicians, 
I’m also showing them they can do anything else they put 
their minds to when they devote attention to the details. Music 
develops the tools of thinking itself. A comprehensive study 
of music teaches students how to be patient and work toward 
excellence. It’s proof that a group of like-minded people can 
accomplish feats that very few think possible. Even if some 
of my students do not go on to do anything with music after 
they graduate, there is no doubt that music has affected them 
in profound ways. After four years, they have all reaped the 
benefits of deep discipline. 


Steven Sanders is among the cohort of Fisher Prige winners from 2014. The compendium of winning essays from 2014 
titled Tanguage for Teaming' may be read from, http:/ / tntp.org/ publications/ view/ languages for-learning-granting-all- 

students-access-to-new-skills 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 

A saga of how Anne Carrol Moore created the greatest library for children and ex- 
tended to them the essential privilege of borrowing books 

Jan Pinborough & Derby Atwell 




o : 


nee upon a time 
| in America, 
children could 
not take books home 
from the library. They 
were not even allowed 
into many libraries. Back 
then, adults thought, 


Children would ruin the library 
books with their dirty hands. 

Children would never remember to bring library 
books back. 


* In 1894, the Milwaukee 
librarian Lutie Stearns gave a 
speech calling for children 
of all ages to be allowed 
in libraries. 

* In 1896, at the Pratt 
Institute, Mary Wright Plummer 
opened the first library room 
designed specifically for children and 
gave Miss Moore free rein to implement her 
ideas, including the first version of the famous 
library pledge. 


Reading wasn’t very important for children, 
especially not girls! 


* In 1904, Caroline M. Hewins, who had 
campaigned for free libraries, opened a children’s 
library room in Hartford, Connecticut. 


But Miss Moore thought otherwise. In fact, 
Miss Moore thought that children deserved a 
room of their own — a bright, warm room with 
chairs their size, cozy window seats, story hours, 
and, most important of all, the freedom to borrow 
books — hundreds of the best children’s books in 
numerous languages. 

Trailblazing Librarians 

Anne Carroll Moore did not singlehandedly create 
the children’s library. A group of strong pioneering 
women librarians around the country also helped 
blaze the trail. 

* In 1887, Minerva Sanders created a children’s 
area in a public library in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


* In 1914, the Brooklyn librarian Clara Hunt 
designed a branch library just for children. 

Early children’s library rooms were sprinkled 
around the country in Brookline, Boston, and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Denver; Omaha; 
Seattle; New Haven; Detroit; and Pittsburgh. 

But Miss Moore’s unique combination of 
intelligence, imagination, and ambition — coupled 
with her connections with authors, illustrators, 
and publishers and her situation at the iconic New 
York Public Library — gave her an especially wide- 
ranging influence in the development of children’s 
library services throughout the country and around 
the world. 
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This noble effort has been, 

Written by Jan Pinborough 
Illustrated by Derby Atwell 

Published by Houghton Mifflin Books for Children, Boston, New York 

ISBN: 978-05-4747-105-1 

www.missmoorethoughtotherwise.com 



Children of this world will never be able to repay the debt they owe to Anne Moore 

~ Walter de la Mare 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 








Miss Moore's Story 


In a big house in limerick, 
Maine, there lived a little 
girl named Annie Carroll 
Moore. She had large 
gray eyes, seven older 
brothers, and ideas of 
her own. 



In the 1870s many people thought a girl 
should stay inside and do quiet things such as 
sewing and embroidery. 

But Annie thought otherwise. She preferred 
taking wild toboggan rides from the cemetery all 
the way down past Main Street, or bouncing along 
in Father's buggy to the sound of Pocahontas’s 
clip-clopping hooves. 




Through the trees Annie could glimpse the White 
Mountains, far away in the distance. She dreamed about 
the world that lay beyond — and about what she would 
do someday. 

Annie loved the stories and poems Father read aloud to 
her after dinner. On rainy afternoons, she would climb up to 
the attic to look at a children s magazine called St. Nicholas. 

The library was next to her father's law office, but it did 
not allow children inside. Its collection had some books 
for older boys — barely any for younger children or girls. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 



When Annie turned 
t nineteen, many girls 
her age were already 
married. 


Back then, an unmarried 
girl like Annie might 
keep house for her 
parents, or perhaps 
become a teacher or 


a missionary. 


But Annie thought 
otherwise. She decided 
to become a lawyer like 
her father, and day after 
day she went to his law 
office to learn how. 


Then in one terrible week, 
Annie’s parents both died 
from the flu. When her 
brother’s wife died too, 
Annie stayed home to 
take care of her two little 
nieces. Venturing beyond 
the White Mountains 
would have to wait. 


After several years, her 
brother married again, 
and Annie heard exciting 
news. Libraries were 
hiring women as librarians\ 
Annie packed her bags 
and traveled to Brooklyn, 
New York, to enroll 
in the Pratt Institute 
library school. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 


New York was a big city. Some people thought 
it was a dangerous place for a young woman to live 
on her own. 

But Annie thought otherwise. She loved walking 
along its busy cobblestone streets, going to the 
circus and the opera, and riding in a horse-drawn 
car across the great Brooklyn Bridge. 

Annie studied hard. She graduated from library 
school and got her first job as a librarian at the 
Pratt Free Library. Some libraries were beginning 
to let children come inside, but Annie’s library had 


something brand new — a library room planned just 
for children. Children could come in and take books 
off the shelves. And in the evenings Annie read 
aloud to them — just as her father had read to her. 

Word spread about Annie’s library until one 
day a man named Dr. Bostwick asked her to be in 
charge of all the children’s sections in the thirty-six 
branches of the New York Public Library. 

Miss Moore dressed in her finest hat and 
suit and visited each library, from Harlem to 
Chatham Square. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 


She saw that many librarians did not let children 
touch the books, for fear that they would smudge 
their pages or break their spines. They thought if 
children were allowed to take books home, they 
would surely forget to bring them back. 

But Miss Moore thought otherwise. She trusted 
children, so she created a big black book with this 
pledge inside: 


When I write my name in this hook 
I promise to take good care of the book I use 
at home and in the library, 
and to obey the rules of the library. s s 


Miss Moore persuaded the librarians to use this 
pledge so all the children of New York could check 
out books and take them home. 

Miss Moore pushed for other changes, too. She 
urged the librarians to take down the SILENCE 
signs and spend time talking with children and 
telling them stories. 

She pulled dull books off the shelves and 
replaced them with exciting ones such as 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and The Swiss Family 
Robinson. 

She wrote book reviews and made book lists 
to help parents, librarians, and teachers find good 
books for children — and to encourage book 
publishers to publish better children s books. 

But many libraries still kept children's books 
locked in cabinets or tucked away in corners. They 
did not have enough books for children or enough 
shelves to put them on. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 




So when it was announced that a 
grand new library would be built on 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street, 
Miss Moore was determined to make 
its new Central Children’s Room the 
best it could be for all the children of 
New York. 


Miss Moore had child-size tables 
and chairs specially made. She chose 
beautiful pictures by N. C. Wyeth and 
other artists to hang on the walls. 


For the floors, she found rosy pink 
tiles from Wales. 


She gathered collections of shells 
and butterflies to display. Then she filled 
the shelves with the very best children's 
books she could find. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 



Finally, one warm 
spring day in 1911, the 
huge bronze doors of 
the New York Public 
Library swung open for 
the first time. 

Crowds lined the 
streets as a police escort 
brought the president 
of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, to 
dedicate the magnificent 
new library. 


When the library 
opened to the public the 
next day, the children 
of New York City 
walked through their 
own special entrance 
into the new Children 
s Room. Hundreds of 
new children s books in 
many languages waited 
within reach. And 
beneath every window, 
a cozy window seat 
waited for children to 
curl up in it. 

From then on, 
every day seemed to 
hold a new surprise in 
the Children s Room. 
Miss Moore organized 
reading clubs and 
invited musicians, 
storytellers, and famous 
authors like Dr. Seuss to 
entertain the children. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 
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Often, Miss Moore would reach into her 
handbag and pull out a wooden doll named 
Nicholas Knicker^bocker. Children who were just 
learning English felt less shy about talking when 
Nicholas was around. 
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One day the king and 
queen of Belgium visited the New York 
Public Library. “You must come see the Children’s 
Room,” Miss Moore told the queen. That day all the children 
in the library — from the richest to the poorest — shook hands with a 
king and queen. 

Outside the library walls, two world wars, epidemics, and the Great 
Depression came and went. But inside, the Children’s Room was 
always warm and bright — a place where children could 
meet other children and learn interesting 
thinp-s. 


In big cities and small towns 
across America, more and more 
libraries began to copy Miss 
Moore’s Central Children’s Room. 
So did libraries in England, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Russia, 
India, and Japan. 
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Miss Moore Thought Otherwise 


When Miss Moore turned seventy years old, it 
was time her to retire. 

Some people thought she should sit quietly 
at home. 

But Miss Moore thought otherwise. 

Her friends at the library gave her a set 
of luggage — with a small green suitcase for 


Nicholas — and she traveled across the country, 
teaching more people how to make good libraries 
for children. 

Today libraries across America have thousands 
of books for children. And thanks to the help of a 
little girl from Limerick, Maine, who had ideas of 
her own, any child can choose a book from a library 
shelf, curl up in a comfortable seat to look through 
it — and then take it home to read. 




At a time when few people thought children 
s books were very important. Miss Moore took 
them seriously, helping fill library shelves with 
more and better books for children. In 1904, 
she prepared a pamphlet called “A List of 
Books Recommended for a Children’s Library.” 
She had strong opinions about books and was 
never shy about expressing them. Her book 
reviews appeared in the Horn Book, Bookman , 
and the New York Herald Tribune. 

Miss Moore befriended and encouraged 
many important authors and illustrators. Marcia 
Brown and Eleanor Estes worked in the New 
York Public Library before they began writing 


books. Carl Sandburg, Ludwig Bemelmans, and 
Theodor Geisel paid visits to the library for story 
times and Children’s Book Week. Miss Moore 
visited Beatrix Potter at Hill Top Farm, and 
many of Miss Moore’s literary friends sent doll- 
size toys to Nicholas. Pamela Travers gave the 
Mary Poppins umbrella with its carved parrot 
head handle to the Central Children’s Room, 
where it was kept on display for many years. 

Miss Moore wrote several books herself — 
two books about Nicholas and a book of essays 
called Ady Roads to Childhood. Her last published 
work before her death on January 20, 1961, 
was an introduction to The Art of Beatrix Potter. 
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Tf) Rt eftcT^T Rt FTTSI W1 WR RTR tfRT 
WTtl %R FFTRf t Rl0dl RRT tf J J,vH^cb^ 
'1'4'H R5 vr| | a I t I sftF FTR ITR FTFt RK 0'icl t 
cfr RFft RTtf-RfcT tfRTFT 3TT tf FTTcff t 1 3FTF 
R? RTR sftrT ^ FJ^f Rt cRT Rtf tt RR Rf FFft 
RIRI ^ Rt— Rt ft <31 tt FTft t I sftF ft>y RRT 
ftd RIR RTFt t — RkTT RIFC'I FTTR <t>H 40'S 
Rt RRt ^T t I RFTT RFTT 3TTRT SIT | RTR— T5R 
gt FfFT RRFTFf t| RfRRTFt t RF RFRt 3TRR 
§ I FRT RTetf t TJFT RTR I 3R ttt, RFf FTRR 
R?f 0 RI cl I — RRt did 3R 3nFsf 'yldl — 3TTFT 
RRT RTR % I spT RTRTRf RTf tFTRTF RTR RTFt RR7 
RRT^ TFT R 3TRFTF RR fttf Rt Ftft Rtt 
dtl Rfett I cf ftd FTR TRjel FTFf RTef FTFcT tRR 
FTFtf ttR FTft t | RR FTtRt Flft t f% t Sftf 
afftt tF 3ftF R tit I Reft RTFRF FT §tft sffF 
tF RRT FIT \M 0 | erfcfTR RR FR RRRR Rt RR 
RTFt t RR Rif RR RF, FfFT— FfFT Rt R^TT, RR t 
efR Ftf RTR?R RR5 RR Rtf 3TTRT I 

eFTRT t Rtf Rf FTRR t Fftt RTef RlftdT 
Rt gfetf 3TRtt Fit i^dlcTl tl ftRTFTtt tl 
Rtf t RR t RRRR Rt, RFRf Rtf RRTet T?ft | 
RRFff T?ft | RRRR RF RR t tRTRT tfRT t RTeff 
Ttt I RRRR Rf fcfR tt RRT fcfR af RTeff T?ft | 


RtefR-tfRFR FR ^ Rf RRRFf ^f RRcff, Rf 
RTRFT ^ RFfr Rtf RFf RTeff T?ft I 

efRFTT t RTefFTTtlFR ^ FFR4 ^ RR ^ 
RTFR-RRR R^ RRf Rtf RRT cfTf%R ^f^TRT Tf RRTR 
FRrf tl fcTFTfcTFff RTRT t RRFf RR RTFt t I 
RfM, FTFTT3ff, 3ffF FfRFRRf ^f ^Fff <jftfRT Fftt 
Rtft R^f 1 1 FR cgT5 3R5T 1 1 sffF 3TRF Rtt 
Rf— RTF f^rf^TR ^ feR Rtft RtftdRR (RR) tRT tt 
tfRT t Rf RR Tff elRRR RRRT f 3TT 3TRT efRTF I 
RRtftRtfirfertf (RRef ^ RTfi FTJRTR R efRTRT 
FR FTRFR) ^ fefR Rtt Rtfs? FTRR Rtf tfcff I Rtt 
3TTR FfRR Rtf RFR effR Rtt tft I RRRtf gf^RTFf 
Rtf tftf I Rtft d'SI^— $f J l'SI, FTTfcT — tffrf, Eft, 
feTR 3Trft Rt FTfRTF RF tRRR Rtf tfRT 1 1 RRJ, 
ftR 3ITft ^ feTR Rtt Rtft FfRR Rtf tfcff t I 
Rtt Rftf Rtf tfcf, RTt Rtf tft, trtf R^f ^ft | 
^PRRT Rtt tteff I TfRT^F Rtf tft 1 1 t^RRf ReTft 
RTef Rtf tfcT 1 1 RFf, -gTR Tfj^Rr if Rsjf Rgf— % 
Srrft TfRTrf 3TRRT FffRR ^JFfTFrf 1 1 

RTRftT R^t 3TRt FffRR t FfRTf 3TTFTRTFT RR 
Ftf RTfTR RRRTFft RR FTFTRT RTFt 1 1 RR RF 
FffRcf tl RTRFff-0 Rid 13ft ^ ^RFT R^ Ritter 
Rt RdC 3|L|tf FffRR if spgt tF3a t R't FRTef 
ef FTFT RTeT Rr^I RTef Rtf, FRTef ^ FFFcf t 
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fRR FMiHlRo!! Rt 


Rft TOgFT I^Rt eftR fR I 
giro R to FfT fff Pmei^i 
if eFft TOR FT3Tf FgFf 
3ft? 3ft?eTt fR | sifRh'ii R 
Fcl 3TTF FIM FTFef F^ FimI 
TOfffRFTO FTTO fteTT3Tf fR I 
ftR FRTO F?f R FJFef Fget 
t - 3fR Rf^ R Fg R TOFT 
RFfR' TOTO R? TOT3TtR| 
FRTT-F>Rldl3ft R 3TTOTO 
FFTTO TOR Fie) <£b> FTTOt 
FfT TOT R TO 'gF<R' TOT 
fR fRr eHlldK 3TR-FR 
RR TOR t TO TOT TOTOf 
fR FR F^fFT 3TFR TOSTTSTf 
if, TOftcTTSTf R FJFtR TOeT t 
- TOP cRfR aft | eft TOFT 
R TOT fcpFT fR TOFFTOTR cf§t TOR TOfft FTOfT R 
c^t TOTTOft I TO TOP fRf eTTOTORT TO I TO TO 
FfTO RfTFFR I 

TO TOFT FTTOT t fR FTTOTO FlPeF Fgef TO 
fRRt-F-fRRt TOF R ifgF FfRfF TOFT 3TTTOT 1 1 
TOTFF TO TORT ?|F fR TOTTOR RtoR efFTOT 1 1 
FTgT R Fg R FTTOT R fR gF 3TTOR TOTFT R TOP 
fRfT 3TEJTO TOtcTT t 3fR fRR TOTOT TOTTOFR FFTOT 
t TO tjft TOTOTT 1 1 FFTO FTTOFTf R TOFTTOF R 
FTefFTTReF R 3TFFTF FFTFF FgR TOefT efRRFT, 
H^cHIk), gTfR? TO Ft 3TTF FfTOFTOTO FTFTTO R 
fR fRd Midi R F|F fR FFtTOR <l<slel glR? 
fRTOTO FTef RR? 

3FIFF, fR 3TFR feTF fRdR fR fel'lsle) I 
FfeFP R SlM'l feR fRdR FFcT R dgl I R Midi 
TOFT fR R fRR fR FgR R I 3ffF fR R FF R 
FFFF fR 3TTR-3T£lR 3TFFTFTOT TOT fRRFTR TOT 
TOT TOTOt R FTFT Rf TOFeft cTOTcft R| 

TOTf R fcR feTFTOFT fR R feR felFslR R 
fRFT TOTOT if TOFF? 6ldl gtTOT? 

Mg) F^ feR feTFFcT MTO TOTRT TOT ^TRf FTOT 

ftt ariirFTOTO ftr^ to "rot ffFFroro toftto ftr^ 

if cFTOT 61 cl I If I TO6cl "§ f% MIcSTO §Ft1 cTcFRT 
FR TOTO FRfFfR fr 3TTTOR TOTOTT 1 1 TO^ 
cTeTRT 3fR 3TTOFT^ F^t feTFTOfR FgtTO ef^, FT oFt 
FR 3TRTTO FRTO frT TORTT if fifcFcTT #R I eft TOT 


frRR ^ FTTftRT feTFTOt F^ RP FRdT STRTT^t F^t 
RR Ffft TOTO FFTcTT RfTOTT 1 1 FFFf TOT FR^ff F^ 
fcR feTFsTcT t TO 3TFRR TO TOTRT F df efFFTO Ffif 
FFttFf dtcfT t 3fk TOTfeR F ^t FFTF^ FRTO FRt I 

FRFt F^ fcR feRF^ FTTO Ff^ ^t^ KTTF if 
FFFFT FRF^f t ^ff FRTOTT 1 1 vM, fFfTOT Fpqj 
dT I F^ F^ FF if FTTOT FRf F^ feR FRF^f 
STFfFRRR R)TOp<Td gt ^Ff?t gHt FT F^t I FTTO 
FR TOTF TO^TTcF I FRFff F^f TOR 3 fR FRt FFTF 
if TOTOfR FTTO fr ^FR FfRFT I TO5f F^ qR^I 
3TTR Ffft FTFgTFT I ^eT RfeTOFR TOTRT ^ 

F^ TO, TOTF^ TO cfTf^d TOFT 1 1 F^Ff 

3fR TOTF^ g^--pT^ FFTTOt FFT FR-FR g^ FFTOT 
sfR FF^ f^ fR if Sfroft 3TFIFK U II FR FTgRT RfT 
TOgdT tl grof^F TORfFFFT FR FRT if FT FF 
F|ft Mid Ffft TOFTSTOf "gF FfR FFFT ftr^ if FTfif 
FTcFT ?FTF 3TTOT if F^f sfR FF FTTFT 1 1 TOTFF 
gFTf<R €t FTOf f^ Rr gT TOT 3fRfFRTO Rfff 
FT cRt FFT TO FTTFT 1 1 mR<R|, TOR 3fR FFTOT 
v)ft 1 FFfFt Midi FRt FFTF if FFFR "gF FTTO 3flF 
RFR F^t FFIFlRfR FgFefFpRt Ffff gF FR-FR 
FTFT MgFlel 1 1 sfR TOTFF RdfeR FFcft Fft Rr 
ferR TOR FTR TOftcF F?t FTTO 3TTFffF 3fR 
TOTFTf^Ff F?t FTOTF rRr gteff FefT TOTefT 
1 1 TOTefr RhdlMl if FT FRFf Fft Rr F>l 4^1 1 cH 13# 
3||R F Fdl FJTRf FTcff RhdlMl if eft RsTfeT 3fR Rf 
J lRdelM % I frt, Rhdd FRF glFt I F?R R TOF 
TORt I f%eRr FTTFF 1 1 TOTFft TOfR f%eRt 

gt I F^f FTFJxP TOTO F TOT TOR I 3fR gTO eRg 
TOFFR TOFt R Rr FFTO TOF, TOTOTF FF FR | 
FTO FeT TO FcF I RrF fR TOsf#T-TORtF TOTFR 
gtefT Feff TOTeff 1 1 FTTFF gF T£ef TOtR t f% FTTO 
F gR TOFT RRgR if TOaf fr Rf tr? f^j 
1 1 gro fcpFF fR mimPfR if FTOFR 3 TjR FTTO 
fR TOFReT 'gFR ffRTTF R TOT W TOTO R FfR 
R feR gtefT t FfT gFR TOF FffFF Fff FgT 1 1 
TOTOff TOFReT TOTFFfT FTTO gRfFTTO FR FgT 1 1 FF 
TOT 1 1 TOTgT TOT 1 1 TOR ^F fR toRffr fr 
TOT 1 1 gF FT% gTOR TOFTOTF F# TO FR ^RfFT 
fR ^FTOR, fjffr ^jfr TOTgfR fR ftTRrT Fr 
TOT 1 1 TOR FfeT FtRfR R | TOTRfTO Rfjr | Fg 
fR ftT toff RR Rto tot t RR fRRr ffto R 
fR fR FTfR FgefT FR RTOT gTTO I RP R TOTO 
fR RfFFR, FfTOT RtgFfR 3TTOF-3TTOF eFfRRf if 
TOFTTOR 3TTOF-3TTOF TOaff if g^RTOTO FR FgT 
1 1 FFTgTOT R fefF FR TOTO FF R g^RFTTO FfRf 
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fg^t 4MxHllBo!| RTt JjRW 


RTOftf eTRR Rt RTRTt t 1 Rtf TOITOdlTOTt Rft RTOR Rf 
RTOTt TOTRT 3TTTO fttt TORTOT RftRR RWf Rft tt 
Rf felTO Rlf-tR RTf TOTRft fffTeTTRt eTRT RTO Cl Cl t | 
RTTO (*tcHI0T RRT TORTOR Rf 0l40cHNf RT TOTOeTT t 
f% RTO ^TWf Rft, RRTOTO Rft RTTORTt 3 gRT R# f | 

RTtf-RTtt eRTTcTT t f% eFRTORT TOTOt TOTO if TOst 
Rft TORT wfcf eRTT eft t f% REtf ^ Rtet t I 3TRTTO 
if Rtf Rft Rtt t, TOR> ellTORH RTRTTO % I 3TTOR 
Rif TOeTT RfeTT ft Rtf ift gtcT t RT §RTId tt 
Rtf t eft W RTTfteR felRsft Rft TORTOTeT tf TO 
RReft I RTTfteR RRT RTRTTO Rf Rt-ftt tf eft RTRT 
RTReTT 1 1 3fk TTlfteR RTO W 3TTRR RRfr RTRT 
Rf TOgTOR if tfeTT t 1 RERt Rf TTlfteR 3 RRT RTRT 

rto toto;tor tt if Rrrosf ftenif 4 rr rtto t 1 


RTRt RTO I RTtf RT 'ScHC^-CRR^t, MC0t ftRft tt 
TO^T TOR RTTOTO RTOTt Rt TOTTOTTtt I RTRTTO-TOTRTRff Rf 
Rt?T -ft gRT fteTTR I TORTOf RRTeft ftdl4f Rft eTRR 
MRlddl RTO 'HR TOtf RReTT I ^fWf Rf ftfTO RRTeft 
RhdHl Rf 3TTOTRT tt Rtf fteTTR RtftRt TORf Rt 
t'ddl RTTO tteTT t I TOR RRT RTTO if tf, $dt Rdf 
W RTRt Rf RTR, RR TO?RTTRT-RTT f' 3TT #RT t 
TOftfRTO Rt RTOTTR ^rwf Rf feTTO TOR> RTORtt-RtteTT 
Rt RhdN R-d I MR^R 0'<el t I 00 Rd0 

TOdtdd ^ TOftfRTO Rt TOTTOTtf Fft RcT gFft? ^ff% 
f%cM oft RT RRft 1 1 spEcff c^ 

f^Rgit ^ 3fk 3TRft RST^ W ^fR ^ ^ 3RRR 
^Rif RF t ^R MR|0I 3TTRR ^tR 1 1 RTRt 
3FRT ■Hgl'-f RRT fcTRT "tR 0id— RT eRJ STFRTT, 
sRJt cR M0'S if R^f % | 


V 

[). 

“j4 


3R RRT R^f f% RWf Rf RRRft WRTR0 
srfinRfrF ^ feR RfR RRTR if f^eFft RRTg 3fR 
^ RReRT 1 1 ^T R5T RR ?RfeR RRR RRRT 
RRRft eFTcTT t f% R^ff R^T, RRRR Rft RRgR 
0T Rj? R0 RftRT RRdT gf R0dl "t I c^Rhd 6dl^ 
RR^efr, "ERT if Rg RRTg ir?R RRf f" | RcfTeft if df" 
RTRRf 3R??T TO RT Wldl R^t dldl vriiol s? Rt 

RRWT TOT^ 0ld if ePff I Rff RRTR RTR^ 
RITRT gtcTT t TORT RTTdT t RTO RRT^ TOT TORtef 
■§■ I TTOcft fcfnTTRt if RTOf ^ fcTR 0)4 TORg dgl | 



RRif RTT^f TOT RRT-TOT f^TTOR ^ R eft €tTO 0t 
TO3JR f", R -H Id I — fe)d I 0t I mR)R xjlvr| "§ Rc^eft 
f^RTif I ftR# RTT ^TOT TOT TORRTT 1 1 ftTR^ ^RT 
TOT TORRTT t TOT RRif TOTfifTO R^f f TOT TOT TOTRRTT 
tl TOR RR^ TORTeff ^ TORTR '’ft TOft f%eTTR 
efr f^Rft RRT f^T-Rl ^ TORT cfc eRT ReTR c^dl f? I 
dldl TOR cftR TOT RRTTOt if RRTO R^tft RTOt Rff 

TOfirrof^r # R^rt rt rtttott rrrt rtoto t i rtto 

feRT TOTR ^TO^--gR# TftRff RR '’ft RWf RTt RTO 
RTRT t, RfTORT t, RtTORT t TOTR RTR eRRJRT 
TORT 1 1 ^RFft RTTO RRTTO t TOTOT TOR TO5RT Rt 
RTTef RR TOtRT t" RR T^ RRl -H I d I — Rldl RTTORt 

RR eftTOT TORT eFTT TOTOTOT ^ I RTOT RRf dldd 

dgl RteRT, RTOt R>t TORTR TOt w)r) y6N^ "§ I 
RRTTO R?t gf^RTTOf ^ RTR^fR iff RR if TO^t Rft 
TOT RTTOeft 1 1 

gror rwt R>t rto mRitoi rt to, 4 gld Rft tort 
RTR TOT TRRfr ?ft t % TORf^RTOf sftT TORffTOeft Rt 
TORTTOR RpIRT if RTO TOTTOT^t RR RTO TOTRT-RTT 
to! dl RWT Rft 4ell ■§■ I TOgl ^f ^ft TORfft RR, RRRT 


RTORTOTTO, TOTOTOT RTO RTTORT f f% RRf ^ TOR 
if RERt R RRTOT E^t RtTOJjf RRT^ RTTOR if 
^RT TOt R# RTeT^t RTTfteR ^ gf^TOeff Rft RRTOT if 
grro gfifror f^mefr 1 1 

TOR TOR RWf Rft TOTOT Rt RRTOTO Rft ifTReT 
1 1 RTO TO eft ftRRf RR TORRTO t TO ^t TOTOT RR 
RftfifR TOT^TOTTO I TOTOFt RRTTO R^ TOTTORT TOTOT ^ 
TOR^TOTTO ^t RTRet R# I TOR RTOf ^t ft^t 
RTORft TOTO^ft TOTOTTOt TOTcTOff, g^eft RT f^Rft TORT 
TOTOT T^ TOTOFTeff R^t I TOT gTO TOR f^T TOR TOT 
g^TOTTO^t # RRT TOTTO Rft TOTOR ^ t efT T^ TOT 
g^TORsTOS if RR Rt TOtTOf Rft TTIR)(el0 TOTOTO tt 
f I TOftR TORT eTRR ^f RTR R% Rtt t f% RRT TOstt 
TOR RTO fifTORTR RR R% t TOftR 
RRt Rlfif | RR RTO TOTTO" 3TRTTO 
if RTO TOTOT E^t gRFft TOTOT Rft 
ftRtr TOttt-Rff ft^t Rteft 1 1 

RRRRTef, RWf ^t RRRTTOff t 
RTOFft TORTeTTTOft ^ ReTS TOteT, 

RR, ftTO, Rif, g=S, efilcid ct 
TTRt -RT»ft fefTOR feTTRt— TO5t 
TOTRRT Rt RRef tl RWt Rft 
RRTOTTO RRTOTO Rft TORTRT TOTOft, 

RftRTO RT Tgtt, 3TRTef wRl 
TOTOTReft TOTOT 3TTeft t I dgd 

eflR TOR t RRT RRTTORT 
ftfiFTO TOTRff if TORTTfteT RWf 
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Mapping Alternative Education across the World 

Author Name 


A wareness is critical to change and growth. 
There is an increasing disenchantment with 
conventional educational system all over 
the world. Gradually, more and more motivated 
individuals and organisations are taking the lead, 
breaking the set mould, and daring to tread the 
avant garde path of ‘alternative education’. One 
does naturally wonder what would happen if each 
of these batteries of innovative initiatives was 
interconnected? It’d most likely create a dynamo 
powerful enough to compel nations to step up their 
educational systems to ‘respect the learner’. 

A couple of global thinkers have gone beyond 
wondering. They have built virtual platforms that 
plot all initiatives of alternative education on the 
world map, thereby providing a ready reckoner that 
allows one to find and connect with endeavours that 
are altering the paradigms of learning. Such a map is 
a first step for these endeavours to meet each other, 
know existent experiences, their ways of thinking, 
their histories, their features and challenges. It 
opens gates for unprecedented collaboration. All 
the info is available free and open, and fosters 
inclusivity globally. 

What is Alternative Education? 

Alternative education is a blanket term encompassing 
many different pedagogical approaches differing 
from that of the mainstream pedagogy employed 
in a culture. It may be understood as every practice, 
theory, philosophy and proposal that is different 
to the understanding of traditional hegemonic 
education. Alternative education mainly refers to 
such experiences, projects and educative institutions 


boarding, in one way or another, the learning and 
full development of human beings in a community, 
respecting their life, culture and environment. 

In essence, a few elements are common to all 
educational alternatives, 


RESPECT FOR THE LEARNER 


ABSENCE OF A DEFINITIVE 
STANDARD CURRICULUM, IT 
IS LEARNER-DIRECTED 


LEARNING TAKEN 
AS A PROCESS 
INSTEAD OF A 
PROGRAMME 


SHIFT IN THE ROLE OF 
TEACHER FROM AN INSTRUCTOR 
TO A FACILITATOR 


DECENTRALISATION 
OF AUTHORITY 
BETWEEN THE 
LEARNER AND THE 
FACILITATOR 



AIM AT DEVELOPING A 
HOLISTIC WORLDVIEW, 
SUBJECTIVE TO THE 


Beginning of Alternative 
Education 

Alternative education emerged in response to 
the inadequate standardised and compulsory 
education models that had developed across the 
various countries of the world over the last two to 
three centuries. Educators including Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Swiss humanitarian Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi; the American transcendentalists Amos 
Bronson Alcott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Henry 
David Thoreau; founders of progressive education 
John Dewey and Francis Parker, and educational 
pioneers such as Friedrich Frobel, Maria Montessori 
and Rudolf Steiner believed that education should 
cultivate the developing child on many levels: not 
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only intellectually, but also morally and spiritually, emotionally and psychologically, and physically. After 
World War II an alternative Reggio Emilia approach to early-childhood education was developed in Italy, 
introduced by Loris Malaguzzi. 
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Categorisation 

Education per se is classified into three broad heads based on the manner in which the learning is planned 
and delivered: 


Non-formal Education 


• Learning is organised, even 
if loosely so 

• May or may not be 
intentional i.e. guided by an 
institute 

• May or may not be 
structured by a curriculum 

• Delivered by experts who 
may not be certified 

• Does not yield formal 
diploma/degree 

• Recognized by statutory 
bodies at some level 

e.g.: Scouts & Guides, 

Continuing Education courses 


Formal Education 


• Learning is organised 

• Is intentional, guided by an 
institute 

• Is structured by a 
curriculum 

• Delivered by certified 
teachers 

• Leads to a recognized 
credential: diploma/degree 

• Recognized by statutory 
bodies at some level 

e.g.: K-12 schools, colleges, 

universities 


Informal Education 


• Learning is not organised 

• Is not intentional, not 
guided by an institute 

• No curriculum, learning is 
experiential and 
spontaneous 

• Instructor need not be 
certified 

• No credentials earned 

• Not recognized 

e.g.: tuition & hobby classes, 

workshops 


Alternative education types are not limited to any fixed list. Just as there are many types and settings 
for educational alternatives, there are many delivery models based on the programmes’ philosophy and 
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the needs of the students they serve. These projects are considered as a possible development in formal 
and non-formal educative contexts. 

Yet, the milieu of alternative education trends is grouped into the following sub-heads on the basis 
of their pedagogical approach: 


Progressive Education 

Experiences that integrate elements of new and 
active school , constructivism , socio-constructivism , 
cognitive theory, art education or experiential 
education 


— > The Park School, Baltimore, US 


Holistic Education 


Experiences with an integral view, including a 
diversity of knowledge and visions of the 
individual — physical, mental, emotional, spiritual, 
social, cultural and environmental 


— » The Learning Community, Puducherry 


Democratic Education 


Experiences centered in self- 
management forms, student 
democratic assemblies, decisions 
by votes or consensus, self- 
determined rules 

— > Summerhill, Suffolk, UK 

Ethnic Education 


Experiences centred in native 
cultures, national ethnic values, 
traditional knowledge systems 
and ancestral roots 


Free Education 

Experiences in the context of free education 
proposals, anarchists, not directed or self-learning 
forms, mainly antiauthoritarian 


i 

i 

1 Experiences in the context of critic 
' pedagogies, antihegemonic 
1 pedagogies, education for social 
' change and pedagogies for the 
1 oppressed 

i 

i 

i 

— > Barefoot College, Kishangarh 


Special Education 

— > The Bookfeeding Project, Virudhnagar 

Experiences in the practice of 
catering to the educational requisites 
of persons with disability, by way of 
special needs education, aided 
education, vocational education and 
limb care authority education 


EDUCATION ON ESTABLISHED 
METHODS 

Experiences based on well researched and time- 
tested pedagogic methods with foundations, 
established curricular framework and common 
practices: Montessori, Waldorf, Reggio 
Emilia, Logosophy, Emmi Pikler, et al 


— > Eree Skool Santa Cruz, California, US 

Unschooling or Homeschooling 

Experiences centred in unschooling and deschooling 
of education, studying at home, collaborative 
learning and community education 


—> Centro de Estudios Superiores 
Indfgenas Kgoyom, Mexico 


Popular Education 
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Initiatives to Plot Alternative Education 

Reevo 

Reevo is a project launched in 2013 in Buenos Aires. It envisaged a virtual platform 
for diffusion, viewing, meeting, connecting and collective acting of educative 
experiences, organizations and people around the world. Its first step has been 
to set up a website with a world map of alternatives, http:/ /map.reevo.org. This 
map is constructed collectively and aims to reflect diverse and multiple alternative 
education initiatives worldwide. Currently, it shows over 850 alt-ed initiatives that 
appear marked on an interactive map, which can be sorted to show the initiatives on the 
by (a) type (b) approach (c) established methods and (d) management. 

Anyone can visit the Reevo site and add to the map. It is designed for people to share information 
about their alt-ed institute/project and invite others to know/learn about their experience. This 
map is not about "representation' or 'membership' at all. It's about getting to know each other, build 
collaboratively a space to learn/ share educative alternatives. This would be helpful for parents and 
teachers that are seeking alternative approaches, and also for the alternatives that want to start thinking 
about collective actions. 





basis of categories 





reevo p-c.cnu 

COLLECTIVE MAPPING OF 

ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION 


= VIEW THE LIST OF 
— EXPERIENCES 




THIS MAP IS CONSTRUCTED 
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AERO 


The Alternative Education Resource Organisation in the USA, 
also known as Education Revolution also produced a world map in 
2014, this one of specifically democratic education across the globe. 

It can be found at http://www.educationrevolution.org/store/ 
findaschool/democraticschools/?%20utm_source=12%2F8&utm_ 
campaign=12%2F8%2F2013&utm_medium=socialshare. So far 
AERO enlists 598 initiatives from 63 countries as its members. 

Members include K-12 schools, colleges, homeschool resource 
centers, and other organizations that have learner-centered approach to education and the zeal for an 
education revolution in common. AERO's Directory of Democratic Education recognizes that there is no 
monolithic definition of democratic education or democratic schools, but enumerates it as an ‘education 
in which young people have the freedom to organize their daily activities, and in which there is equality 
and democratic decision-making among young people and adults’. 
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Democratic Education UK Directory 

Set up by the Phoenix Education Trust, the Democratic Education UK 
Directory is a free online resource which maps individuals, organisations 
and schools who practise or support democratic education in the UK. It 
may be accessed through http://www.democraticeducation.co.uk/. Each 
listing is included in a searchable database and as a point on an interactive ptioe nilf e ducation crust 
map. The directory is for initiatives that are characterised by genuine mutual 
respect and understanding of the learners and facilitators in which students 

are free to follow their own interests and learn because they want to, and that everyone should be given a real 
say in the decisions which affect their lives. 
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Democratic Education 
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Alternative Education India 

Though not a map, their website http://www.alternativeeducationindia.net/ alternative-schools provides 
brief and state wise listing of a few alternative educational ventures in India. 

A comprehensive directory of alternative schools in India can be found in the book Alternative 
Schooling in India edited by Sarojini Vittachi and Neeraja Raghaven and published by Sage Publications 
India. The book may be retrieved through the link: www.arvindguptatoys.com/ arvindgupta/ alternative - 
schooling.pdf 


It is not surprising that in the 21st century schools and organisations practise elements of alternative 
education to greater and lesser degrees. Teachers build innovative learning environment in their spaces, 
which a host of trainee teachers could learn from and enhance upon. Other supportive and interested 
individuals research, write and contribute to alternative education in a multitude of ways. Many parents 
seek a more varied form of education for their children and don't know where to turn. Alternative 
education is an idea whose day has come. There is a lot of good practice in various corners of the 
world. It is also apparent that there is not much awareness about this within the mainstream. Even 
people involved in alternative education do not necessarily know about each other. Through these 
interactive website, we can hope of developing a network and becoming a powerful illustration of the 
thirst for liberating education in the world. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

KIPP East Community Primary 
New Orleans , LA 

\ 

“ People tell me that my kindergartners can’t do this, but I know they can,” says Erica 
Mariola. “I see them do it every day.” That spirit defines her classroom, where she taps the 
endless energy and curiosity of her five-year-olds to jumpstart their first year in school. It’s 
the kind of place where students aren’t just learning about shapes, but the vertices and 
sides of triangles, and where “counting bears” happens on ten-frames. And her students are,, 
thriving. On average, they enter Erica’s class in the 24th percentile in math according to the 
NWEA MAP Assessment. They leave the classroom, on average, in the 56th percentile, with 
more than 40 percent of the class performing above the 75th percentile nationally. Erica’s 
class is one of the highest-performing kindergarten classes in the city of New Orleans. 
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A deep commitment to rigorous early learning isn’t the only thing that sets Erica apart; 
her path to teaching was unconventional. After graduating from Emory University in 
2002, Erica conducted research in a neuroscience lab for four years and lived and worked 
in Cameroon as a surrogate mother for orphaned primates. Afterward, she worked in 
development for Teach For America before joining the program herself, ultimately teaching 
for six years as an elementary special education teacher in Atlanta Public Schools before 
making the move to New Orleans as a founding teacher at KIPP East Community Primary. 

At KIPP East, Erica has gained the trust of her students’ families because she treats the kids 
in her classroom like they’re her own. Yet she also knows it’s not enough just to love them. 
They need to be challenged, and she has no patience for people who think five-year-olds 
should be treated with kid gloves when it comes to learning. In Erica’s classroom, learning 
and playing are one and the same. 

In her essay “My ‘Friends’ are Teachers, Too,” Erica describes how she turns her students 
into teachers by giving them opportunities to share newfound writing and math skills with 
their classmates. 
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There’s so much talk about what’s 
“development ally appropriate” for young 
learners, as if all they can do in the 
kindergarten classroom is play. 

But childhood joy doesn’t have to come 
at the expense of learning, especially 
when many of my students arrive 
already lagging behind children in 
other neighborhoods. 

“Come on, ‘Nya. What’s this letter?” 

Anaya’s tongue is pressed up against her teeth, mouth open 
as if she’s about to say something. The silence is long and 
uncomfortable as the teacher waits, clutching a flashcard of 
the letter M. Anaya stares as if the answer were on the tip 
of her tongue. 

“I’m not playing with you, Anaya. You want me to just tell you 
the answer? You know this letter.” 

Anaya presses her lips together and makes the ‘Mmmm’ sound. 

“Yes, Anaya! That’s the sound the letter makes. What’s the letter 
called? You know this, ‘Nya. You better not say ‘W’!” 

Anaya lights up and shouts, “M! Mmmmm ” 

“Good job, friend!” The teacher hands Anaya the flashcard and 
gives her a hug. 

I’m sitting next to the two of them on a brightly colored carpet 
in my kindergarten classroom. For this lesson, the “teacher” is 
Bria, a five-year-old who knows that her friend Anaya is very 
smart and will manipulate people into giving her the answer. 
But Bria won’t let Anaya slide by. She just recently mastered 
letter identification and sounds herself. 

Both girls entered my class a few months ago as four-year-olds 
who did not attend Head Start, or any kind of pre-K, for that 
matter. They could sing their ABCs, but could not identify or 
write any letters. 


My first memories of Bria involve her grasping a fat pencil 
in her chubby fist and telling me that she was “gonna write 
somethin’” as she proceeded to draw squiggles. I would ask 
her what she was writing and she would say, “I don’t know. 

Just somethin’.” 

Many people have low expectations for what my students 
can do academically, given their age. There’s so much talk 
about what’s “developmentally appropriate” for young learners, 
as if all they can do in the kindergarten classroom is play. 

But childhood joy doesn’t have to come at the expense of 
learning, especially when many of my students arrive already 
lagging behind children in other neighborhoods. They may be 
five — and I may call them “friends” instead of “scholars” — but 
what they are able to do is astounding. In my kindergarten 
classroom, these five-year-olds learn by leading discussions, 
explaining their thinking, and analyzing the work of their peers. 
Learning spreads from one child to another as students teach 
one another what they know. 

Bria was right. She didn’t know what she was writing, but soon 
she would — with the help of her friends. 

My Friends Love to Write 

On Wednesdays, we have a shorter school day. My friends 
always get upset that it interferes with their writing block. 

When I let them know that we are going to recess, they erupt in 
a chorus of, “But we always write before recess!” I’m glad that 
my students love to write. I want them to feel that way forever. 

Every day, we have a scaffolded writing block. This doesn’t 
mean my entire class of five-year-olds writes full sentences, 
or even words, just yet. The form of their writing (scribbles, 
lines, initial letter sounds, invented spelling, actual word 
patterns) depends on where each student is in his or her writing 
development. I spend five minutes modeling the process and 
may highlight a specific trait or feature to focus on. After that, 
they are released to their tables to draw and plan what they 
will write about. Crayons are whizzing all over papers and 
some will call me over to admire their masterpieces. “Look, 

Ms. Mariola! Look at my picture! I’m gonna write about my 
birthday!” (Having a birthday is the most beloved event in the 
history of a five-year-old’s life.) 
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Once they’ve completed their pictures and contained their 
excitement, they will have 1 0 to 15 minutes to write on their 
own. The students are encouraged to sound out each word and 
write as many sounds as they hear in each one. My co-teacher 
and I circulate around the room, offer encouragement, and 
ask follow-up questions to help students who appear “stuck.” 
They know we won’t tell them how to write a word — they must 
sound it out themselves. Their invented spelling shows me 
their understanding of phonemes in words and their grasp on 
alphabetic principle. Over the course of the year, it will evolve 
into conventional spelling as students learn word patterns and 
progress in their understanding of phonics. Some students will 
literally go from squiggles to sentences by the end of the year. 

The most essential part of this writing block is the last 1 0 
minutes. Every day, my friends join me on the carpet to look 
at the writing they just produced, which I display on the board 
with the document camera. They are always excited. Some 
bounce with glee. “Read mine, Ms. Mariola! Read mine!” 

The excitement of seeing their work or the work of their 
classmate amplified on the giant screen makes them feel special 
and shows them how important their writing is. It’s right there 
in the center of the room, capturing everyone’s attention. 

We look at a range of student work so that they can see 
the progression of writing in the class. We always praise 
and compliment the writer’s work and discuss its strengths. 
Kindergartners are never in short supply of compliments. 


“Oh, I like cats too. ” 

“Hey, I like the way you drew that cat. ” 

“I like the way you wrote ‘cat’ in a sentence. ” 

I appreciate how generous they all are with their love, but if 
I don’t intervene at this point, our talk of cats will become a 
black hole from which we will not escape. To generate a more 
focused discussion, I ask them what each writer did well. I 
try to keep this discussion as student-led as possible, only 
interjecting to steer the conversation back on track if necessary. 
Then I ask what the writer could do differently to make her 
writing stronger or clearer tomorrow. I’m always impressed by 
what they will come up with if I stay out of the conversation. 

“She could leave some more spaces between her words so it’s easy to see. ” 

“ She can use an uppercase letter in the beginning of the sentence. ” 

“She could write another sentence at the end when she has more 
time later. ” 

There’s something about looking at peer work that makes sense 
to them. By evaluating a range of student writing each day, my 
friends are becoming better writers. 

Tah’Lor was my first student to consistently and accurately 
punctuate sentences. She was my most prolific writer and 
her classmates loved to look at her writing. The day that she 
punctuated all her sentences, there seemed to be a palpable 
energy in the classroom. Before I could even pose a question 
to the class, hands shot up. 



Even students in the earliest grades can tackle challenging work. 


In Erica’s classroom, students take on 
the role of teacher, demonstrating their 
thinking for their friends. 
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My Friends Are Teachers Too 

There was something about seeing 
punctuation in another child’s writing that 
made the concept clearer to them. It was 
as if there were a bright shining spotlight 
on Tah’Lor’s punctuation marks and every 
student in class could see them. 

“ Tomorrow . ; Pm going to use periods at the end of my sentences 
like Pah ’Lor!” 



£1 






“Oh! Pah’ Lor used periods! Phat looks good, Pm gonna do that, too.” 

I read Tah’Lor’s piece in one big breath without pausing at the 
periods; then we choral read the piece as a class, dramatically 
pausing at each period, so they could hear the difference. 

The following day, a few more students attempted to use 
punctuation in their writing. 

I could take credit, but they really learned it from Tah’Lor. 
They treated Tah’Lor’s punctuated sentences like they’d never 
seen such a thing before. It didn’t matter that 20 minutes 
prior, I had written punctuated sentences on the board, or 
that for months, we had been reading books with punctuated 
sentences. There was something about seeing punctuation in 
another child’s writing that made the concept clearer to them. 
It was as if there were a bright shining spodight on Tah’Lor’s 
punctuation marks and every student in class could see them. 

My Friends Are Mathematicians 

The same approach works just as well in math. Each day my 
students closely study one word problem that they all model 
and solve on their own. This extra problem-solving block is 
in addition to our regular math lesson. I’ll yell out, “Problem 
of the Day!” and the students yell, “Hooray!” as they bounce 
in their respective squares. The next three minutes will be 
the only portion of this lesson that is teacher-led. I’ll tell an 
animated version of the word problem with hand gestures 
depicting the action of the story. Each problem ends with a 
question that they need to think about and solve: “Justin loves 
to eat Skittles. Yesterday he had a bag with 25 Skittles! He ate 
15 of the Skittles. How many Skittles are left in the bag?” 


Every time I ask the question, I give them an exaggerated 
expression of puzzlement and hold my hands aloft in 
bewilderment. This never fails to get them excited about the 

S work ahead. Then I reveal the word problem on chart paper 
and read the problem to the students fluently. The rest of the 
work and the teaching will come from them. I step aside, and 
the bulk of the cognitive work is put on them. 


I remove the chart paper and ask someone to tell the same 
story to the class from memory. The first name I call will be a 
student with a strong mathematical ability and a good memory. 
A student like Ferrari will stand in front of her classmates, tell 
the story again, and ask the question. Everyone will repeat 
the same bewildered and exaggerated shrug to emphasize the 
question. Ferrari sits and I call on someone else to retell the 
story to the class again. After that retell, a third student will be 
called upon to tell the story one last time. The last student I call 
on is usually someone who struggles with either math or oral 
comprehension, like Joshua. He’ll be set up for success because 
he has heard the story four times prior to his turn. He’ll tell the 
story for the fifth and final time. Hearing four different voices 
tell the same story five times helps the students remember and 
understand the problem. 

Before they are released to their tables to solve the word 
problem, I pose a comprehension question to check for 
understanding and flag children who might get “stuck” solving 
the problem. I need to make sure that they have a sense 
of the underlying operation of the problem. If we have a 
subtraction problem where Justin had 25 Skittles in a bag and 
ate 15, 1 might ask the students if he would have more or less 
than 25 Skittles remaining in the bag. I need to assess if they 
understand that when Justin eats the Skittles that they are gone. 
Students offer a thumbs-up if he would have more than 25 
Skittles remaining and a thumbs-down if he would have fewer 
than 25 Skittles. 

Once I jot down who seems to be misunderstanding the 
problem, I call on Cymphony, who gave a thumbs-up, to 
explain why. She explains her thinking to her classmates. I do 
not correct her or explain why Justin would not have more 
than 25 Skittles remaining. Instead, we hear her rationale, and 
then I call on Meklii, who gave a thumbs-down, to explain 
his thinking. I will let the students process and assess their 
classmates’ explanations on their own, without offering the 
correct answer. 

When the friends go back to their tables, they will each have a 
plastic box of base ten blocks laid out for them to model the 
problem. My co-teacher and I walk around to each table and 
watch the various ways the students attack the problem. We are 
looking for a variety of strategies and an understanding of base 
ten. If I notice that Trenell is grabbing two ten sticks out of 
her box, I will sit down next to her and ask her why. “Because 
I know that two tens make twenty... so I grabbed two ten sticks 
from my box... and five more makes 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. See, Ms. 
Mariola? Twenty-five.” I’ll give Trenell a high-five and watch 
her proudly model the rest of the problem with the blocks. 
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My Friends Are Teachers Too 


That sort of mathematical reasoning is what I am looking for, 
so I might ask Trenell to present when we go back to the carpet 
to talk through the problem as a class. In the meantime, I will 
hand her a piece of paper where she will draw her strategy and 
then write a number sentence or equation that corresponds, 
plus an additional sentence about the problem. Not all students 
will complete each step of the written record. Students who 
can solve the problem quickly have the opportunity to extend 
their understanding and stay on task, while those who take 
longer to process the math in the problem will just work on 
solving and modeling the answer with blocks. 

We come back together for a discussion that is entirely student- 
led. The class assembles on the perimeter of the carpet, facing 
two classmates who have their boxes of blocks in their laps. 
Presenting your strategy to the class is one of the most coveted 
experiences in our classroom. Each of the lucky two will take 
a turn reconstructing the problem for their classmates. This 
provides the whole class an opportunity to watch two different 
solutions to each problem. I will stand off to the side, drawing 
out their strategies on chart paper and interjecting to ask 
clarifying questions. I’ll ask the rest of the class how the two 
strategies differ. It always blows my mind to see two five-year- 
olds approach a word problem in two very different ways and 
explain that difference to their classmates. 

Charles was my first student to start using a ten stick instead of 
counting out 10 individual blocks. As they did with Tah’Lor’s 
punctuation, Charles’ classmates noticed right away that it 
saved time to pull a stick of 1 0 and count by tens when dealing 
with larger numbers, rather than individually counting each 
block. The next day, when Shawn was solving his Problem of 
the Day, he used ten sticks “like Charles did yesterday.” Over 
time, more and more students started using ten sticks; this 
strategy had permeated the classroom. 

I didn’t always teach math this way, in 
part because I didn’t learn this way. When 
I was in school, the teacher would display 
a problem, show us a process to solve it, 
and we would spend the remainder of the 
time solving practice problems. I was never 
taught the “why’’ of problem-solving. 


Letting the Friends Take the Lead 

I didn’t always teach math this way, in part because I didn’t 
learn this way. When I was in school, the teacher would 
display a problem, show us a process to solve it, and we would 
spend the remainder of the time solving practice problems. 

I was never taught the “why” of problem-solving. As an adult, 

I couldn’t explain why I did anything with numbers; I just 
remembered the processes. As a result, my first few years of 
teaching math were not compelling. 

At the time, I found it notable — and frustrating — that the way 
I taught reading was so markedly different. I modeled my 
thinking for students, but the bulk of the lessons were spent 
in student-led discussion. I wanted my math block to feel the 
same, but didn’t know how to make that happen. 

That all changed the summer of my fifth year teaching. I was 
coaching new teachers at summer school. Our district was 
rolling out the Problem of the Day block, which was based on 
Sherry Parrish’s book Number Talks. Teachers would introduce 
a word problem and facilitate a student-led discussion on the 
different strategies they used to solve each problem. As students 
started grappling with these problems, we learned there was 
no one way to solve a problem. There were multiple ways to 
solve every problem, and most of them I would never have 
considered. I learned more about math that summer than ever 
before — and it all came from the students. 

I wasn’t the only one who learned a lot with this new approach 
to math. The students were learning from each other, noticing 
things about how other students attacked a problem that 
made sense to them. They were borrowing strategies from 
their classmates to solve problems. They were also able to talk 
about math in a meaningful way. Their discussions made the 
classroom feel alive with energy. I was finally in a math class 
that felt like my reading class: full of rich discussions that were 
engaging and student-led. 

The student-led classroom doesn’t just work for me. It works 
for my students, too. Last year, my class made incredible gains 
in math and literacy. Bria’s squiggly “somethin’” transformed 
into the beginnings of paragraph writing. On one of our last 
days of kindergarten, I lay next to her at naptime, enjoying the 
peaceful sound of 25 sleeping five-year-olds. Bria shattered the 
silence by yelling in my ear: 

“Ms. Mariola! Remember when I didn’t know all my letters 
and I used to call S ‘snake’?” she asked. “Now I know all my 
letters and I can read.” 

I laughed at the memory and told her I remembered. Those 
days seemed like a very long time ago. 


Erica Mariola is among the cohort of Fisher Pri^e winners from 201 5. The compendium of winning essays from 201 5 
titled ‘Students Centre Stage’ may be read from, http:/ / tntp.org/ publications/ view/ students-center-stage 
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Three Days to See 

Helen Keller 


S ometimes I have thought it would be an 
excellent rule to live each day as if we 
should die tomorrow. Such an attitude would 
emphasize sharply the values of life. We should 
live each day with a keenness of appreciation 
which is lost when time stretches before us in 
the constant panorama of more days and months 
and years to come. Most of us, however, take life 
for granted. The days stretch out in an endless 
vista. The same lethargy, I am afraid, characterizes 
the use of all our facilities and senses. Only the 
deaf appreciate hearing, only the blind realize the 
manifold blessings that lie in sight. 

I have often thought it would be a blessing if 
each human being were stricken blind and deaf for 
a few days at some time during his early adult life. 


Darkness would make him more appreciative of 
sight; silence would teach him the joys of sound. 

Now and then I have tested my seeing friends 
to discover what they see. Recently I asked a very 
good friend what she had observed during her 
long walk in the woods. 'Nothing in particular,' 
she replied. I might have been incredulous had I 
not become convinced long ago that the seeing 
see little. 

How was it possible, I asked myself, to walk 
for an hour through the woods and see nothing 
worthy of note? I who cannot see find hundreds 
of things to interest me through mere touch. I feel 
the delicate symmetry of a leaf. I pass my hands 
lovingly about the smooth skin of a silver birch, 



Helen Keller with Anne Sullivan in 
July 1888 


The Miracle Worker 

The most important day I remember in all my life is the one on which 
my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to me ~ Helen Keller 

Close to the age of seven, Helen Keller got a gift in form 
of Anne Sullivan, aged 21, who became the girl’s teacher 
and governess and remained her companion for the next 49 
years, until the latter’s death. Anne Sullivan is remembered 
as ‘the Miracle Worker’ for her lifetime dedication, patience 
and love to Helen Keller, a half-wild southern child trapped 
in a world of darkness and silence. The story of how Anne 
Sullivan, a visually impaired person herself, broke through 
the isolation imposed by a near complete lack of language, 
allowing the girl to blossom as she learned to communicate, 
has become widely known through the dramatic depictions 
of the play and film ‘The Miracle Worker’. 
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Three Days to See 


or the rough, shaggy bark of a pine. In spring I 
touch the branches of trees hopefully in search 
of a bud, the first sign of awakening Nature after 
her winter's sleep. I feel the delightful, velvety 
texture of a flower, and discover its remarkable 
convolutions; and something of the miracle of 
Nature is revealed to me. Occasionally, if I am very 
fortunate, I place my hand gently on a small tree 
and feel the happy quiver of a bird in full song. I 
am delighted to have the cool waters of a brook 
rush through my open fingers. At times my heart 
cries out with longing to see all these things. If I 
can get so much pleasure from mere touch, how 
much more beauty must be revealed by sight. 


I 

On the first day, I should want to see the friends, 
animate and inanimate, whose kindness and 
gentleness and companionship have made my life 
worth living. First I should like to gaze long upon 
the face of my dear teacher, Mrs. Ann Sullivan Macy, 
who came to me when I was a child and opened the 
outer world to me. I should want not merely to see 
the outline of her face, so that I could cherish it in 
my memory, but to study that face and find in it the 
living evidence of the sympathetic tenderness and 
patience with which she accomplished the difficult 
task of my education. 



If I were the president of a university I should 
establish a compulsory course in 'How to Use 
Your Eyes'! The professor would try to show 
his pupils how they could add joy to their lives 
by really seeing what passes unnoticed before 
them. He would try to awake their dormant and 
sluggish faculties. 

If, by some miracle, I were granted three seeing 
days, to be followed by a relapse into darkness, I 
should divide the period into three parts. 


I do not know what it is to see into the heart of 
a friend through that 'window of the soul,' the eye. 
I can only 'see' through my fingertips the outline of 
a face. But I am denied that deeper understanding 
of them which I am sure would come through 
watching their reactions to various expressed and 
circumstances, through noting the immediate and 
fleeting reactions of their eyes and countenance. 

How much easier, how much more satisfying it 
is for you who can see to grasp quickly the essential 


~ Excerpt from Anne Sullivan's letter to her benefactor 
(during the first month of her employment with the Kellers) 


Helen and I have gone to live all bj ourselves in a 
little garden-house about a quarter of a mile from her 
home. I very soon made up my mind that I could do 
nothing with Helen in the midst of the family, who have 
always allowed her to do exactly as she pleased. Hike all 
tyrants, she holds tenaciously to her divine right to do as 
she pleases. If she ever failed to get what she wanted, it 
was because of her inability to make the vassals of her 
household understand what it was. 

As I began to teach her, I was beset by many 
difficulties. She wouldn't yield a point ivithout contesting 
it to the bitter end. I saw clearly that it was useless to try 
to teach her language or anything else until she learned 


to obey me. I have thought about it a great deal, and the 
more I think, the more certain I am that obedience is 
the gateway through which knowledge, yes, and love, too, 
enter the mind of the child. But I soon found that I was 
cut off from all the usual approaches to the child's heart. 

Thus it is, we study, plan and prepare ourselves 
for a task, and when the hour for action arrives, we find 
that the system we have followed with such labour and 
pride does not fit the occasion; and then there's nothing 
for us to do but rely on something within us, some innate 
capacity for knowing and doing, which we did not know 
we possessed until the hour of our great need brought 
it to light. 
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qualities of another person by watching the subtleties 
of expression, the quiver of a muscle, the flutter of a 
hand. But does it ever occur to you to use your sight 
to see the inner nature of a friend or acquaintance? 
Do not most of you seeing people grasp casually 
the outward features of a face and let it go at that? 

I should let my eyes rest, too, on the face of a 
baby, so that I could catch a vision of the eager, 
innocent beauty which precedes the individual’s 
consciousness of the conflicts which life develops. 
I should also view the small simple things of my 
home. My eyes would rest respectfully on the books 
that have built themselves into a great shining 
lighthouse, revealing to me the deepest channels 
of human life and the human spirit. 


light, which the genius of man has created to 
extend the power of his sight. 

In the night of that first day of sight, I should 
not be able to sleep, so full would be my mind of 
the memories of the day. 

II 

The second day of sight - I should arise with 
the dawn and see the thrilling miracle by which 
night is transformed into day. This day I should 
devote to a hasty glimpse of the world, past and 
present. I should want to see the pageant of man's 
progress, the kaleidoscope of the ages. Through 
the museums. 


In the afternoon, I should take a long walk in the 
woods and intoxicate my eyes on the beauties of the 
world of Nature, trying desperately to absorb the 
vast splendor which is constantly unfolding itself 
to those who can see. And I should pray for the 
glory of a colourful sunset. 

When dusk had fallen, I should experience the 
double delight of being able to see by artificial 


I should try to probe into the soul of man 
through his art. Artists tell me that for a deep 
and true appreciation of art one must educate 
the eye. One must learn from experience to weigh 
the merits of line, of composition, of form and 
color. If I had eyes, how happily would I embark 
upon so fascinating a study! Yet I am told that, to 
many of you who have eyes to see, the world of 
art is a dark night, unexplored and unilluminated. 


r i 

~ Excerpt from Anne Sullivan's letter to her benefactor (during the second 
month of her employment with the Kellers) 


Something very important has happened. Helen has 
taken the second great step in her education. She has 
learned that everything has a name, and that the manual 
alphabet is the key to everything she wants to know. 

This morning, she wanted to know the name for 
“water”. We went out to the pump-house, and I made 
Helen hold her mug under the spout while I pumped. 
As the cold water gushed forth, filling the mug, I spelled 
“w-a-t-e-r” in Helen's free hand. The word coming so 
close upon the sensation of cold water rushing over her 
hand seemed to startle her. She dropped the mug and 
stood as one transfixed. A new light came into her face. 

L 


She spelled “water” several times. Then suddenly turning 
round she asked for my name. I spelled ‘Teacher”, fust 
then the nurse brought Helen' s little sister into the pump- 
house, and Helen spelled “baby” and pointed to the 
nurse. All the way back to the house, she learned the 
name of every object she touched, so that in a few hours 
she had added thirty new words to her vocabulary. Here 
are some of them: Door, open, shut, give, go, come, and 
a great many more. 

At night when 1 got in bed, she stole into my arms 
of her own accord and kissed me for the first time, and 
I thought my heart would burst, so full was it of joy. 

A 
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The evening I should spend at a theatre or at 
the movies. I cannot enjoy the beauty rythmic 
movement except in a sphere restricted to the 
touch of my hands. One of my dearest memories 
is of the time when Joseph Jefferson allowed me 
to touch his face and hands as he went through 
some of the gestures and speeches of his beloved 
Rip Van Winkle. I was able to catch thus a meager 
glimpse of the world of drama, and I shall never 
forget the delight of that moment. But, oh, how 
much I must miss, and how much pleasure you 
seeing ones can derive from watching and hearing 
the interplay of speech and movement in the 
unfolding of a dramatic performance! If I could 
see only one play, I should know how to picture 
in my mind the action of a hundred plays which 
I have read or had transferred to me through the 
medium of manual alphabet. 

Ill 

The following morning, I should again greet 
the dawn, anxious to discover new delights, for I 
am sure that, for those who have eyes which really 
see, the dawn of each day must be a perpetually 
new revelation of beauty. Today I shall spend in 


the workday world of the present, amid the haunts 
of men going about the business of life. 

I begin my rounds of the city. First, I stand at 
a busy corner, merely looking at people, trying by 
sight of them to understand something of their 
lives. I see smiles, and I am happy. I see serious 
determination, and I am proud. I see suffering, and 
I am compassionate. I throw my eyes out of focus, 
so that I see no particular object but a seething 
kaleidoscope of color. 

I make a tour of the city - to boulevard, to the 
slums, to factories, to parks where children play. 
I take a stay-at-home trip abroad by visiting the 
foreign quarters. Always my eyes are open wide to 
all the sights of both happiness and misery so that 
I may probe deep and add to my understanding of 
how people work and live. My eye passes lightly 
over no single trifle; it strives to touch and hold 
closely each thing its gaze rests upon. Some sights 
are pleasant, filling the heart with happiness; but 
some are miserably pathetic. To these latter I do 
not shut my eyes, for they, too are part of life. 
To close the eye on them is to close the heart 
and mind. 


r 

~ Excerpt from Anne Sullivan's letter 
employment with the Kellers) 

It was a year ago yesterday that I arrived in 
Tuscumbia. Didyou realise it? 

Hon' forlorn and weary I was, nobody, not evenyou 
can imagine. I remember how the conductor on the train 
from Chattanooka tried to comfort me. He noticed that 
I cried a great deal, and stopped to ask, “Any of your 
folks dead, young lady?” 

When at last we reached the house, I ran up the 
porch-steps, and there stood Helen by the porch-door, 
one hand stretched out, as if she expected someone to 
come in. Her little face wore an eager expression. I 
remember how disappointed I was when the untamed 
little creature stubbornly refused to kiss me and 

L 


1 

her benefactor (after one year of her 

struggled frantically to free herself from my embrace. 

I remember, too, how the eager, impetuous fingers felt 
my face and dress and my bag which she insisted on 
opening at once, showing by signs that she expected to 
find something good to eat in it. 

I need not tell you, dear, that this has been a hard 
year; but I do not forget the many pleasant spots in it. 

I have lost my patience and courage many, many times; 
but I have found that one difficult task accomplished 
makes the next easier. I pray constantly that my love 
for this beautiful child may grow so large and satisfying 
that there will be no room in my heart for uneasiness 
and discontent. 


to 
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My third day of sight is drawing to an end. 
Perhaps there are many serious pursuits to which 
I should devote the few remaining hours, but I am 
afraid that on the evening of that last day I should 
run away to the theatre, to a hilariously funny 
play, so that I might appreciate the overtones of 
comedy in the human spirit. 

At midnight my temporary respite from 
blindness would cease, and permanent night 
would close in on me again. Only when darkness 
had again descended upon me should I realize 
how much I had left unseen. But my mind would 
be so overcrowded with glorious memories that 
thereafter the touch of every object would bring 
a glowing memory of how that object looked. 

Perhaps this short outline of how I should 
spend three days of sight does not agree with 
the programme you would set for yourself if you 
knew that you were about to be stricken blind. I 
am, however, sure that if you actually faced that 


fate your eyes would open to things you had never 
seen before, storing up memories for the long 
night ahead. Your eyes would touch and embrace 
every object that came within your range of vision. 
Then, at last, a new world of beauty would open 
itself before you. 

I who am blind can give one hint to those who 
see - one admonition to those who would make 
full use of the gift of sight: Use your eyes as if 
tomorrow you would be stricken blind. Hear the 
music of voices, the song of a bird, the mighty 
strains of an orchestra, as if you would be stricken 
deaf tomorrow. Touch each object you want to 
touch as if tomorrow your tactile sense would fail. 
Smell the perfume of flowers, taste with relish each 
morsel, as if tomorrow you could never smell and 
taste again. Make the most of every sense; glory in 
all the facets of pleasure and beauty which the world 
reveals to you through the several means of contact 
which Nature provides. But of all the senses, I am 
sure that sight must be the most delightful. 


Helen Keller, an exceptionally talented author, political activist and inspirational lecturer, was deaf and blind from infancy. She 
fought an incredibly courageous battle to communicate with the outside world and became one of the leading humanitarians of 
the 21st century. Keller was the first deaf-blind person to obtain a Bachelor of Arts degree and co founded the American Civil 
Uberties Union (ACLUJ. She dedicated her life to improving the conditions of blind and deaf-blind around the world, lecturing 
in more than 25 countries. In recognition of her accomplishments, she was bestowed with the Theodore Roosevelt Distinguished 
S entice Medal, the P residential Medal of Freedom, a?id was inducted into to the Alabama Women 's Hall of Fame. 


Excerpts of an article published in the American magazine Atlantic Monthly’ in January 1933, the complete work may be 
accessed through www.theatlantic.com / ideastour/ archive / heller.html 
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